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NEWS OF THE WEEK. | 


ANOTHER signal defeat has befallen the unhappy defenders of 
Ecclesiastical abuses. On Tuesday, Sir Ronertr Peet moved, as 
an instruction to the Committee of the House of Commons on the 
Trish Tithe Bill, that the measure be divided into two parts,—the 
first having reference to the settlement of the Tithe question, and 
the relinquishment of the million loan; the second to the suppres- 
sion of sinecure benefices, and the appropriation of the surplus of 
Irish Church property to the purposes of general education. The 
object of this motion was palpable. The only hold which the 
‘House of Commons has on the Court and the Peers, is the neces- 
sity of relieving the Irish Clergy : once provide for their support, 
and the Tories would laugh at the idea of effectual Church Reform. 
To pass the first part of the bill and throw out the second, was 
therefore the aim of Sir Roperr PLavusisie. But the House of 
Commons on this occasion was not to be duped. The debate was 
twice adjourned, and terminated at half-past three yesterday 
morning, in the rejection of Sir Rozert’s motion, by 319 to 282. 

Sir Ronerr Peex’s opening speech was an elaborate attempt to 
prove that the income of the Church, after the contemplated re- 
ductions came into operation, would not be more than sufficient for 
the wants of the Clergy,—in other words, that there would be no 
surplus. In order to make good this proposition, he divided the 
income of the Establishment, appropriated to the support of the 
incumbents of livings, by the number of those livings; and this 
gave, according to his calculation, only about 2002. to each. This, 
he maintained, was too little; and therefore it was grossly unjust 
to attempt. to make ‘it less. 

The answer was very easy. It is not proposed, and would be 
impracticable, to throw the whole income of the Irish Church into 
one common fund, and then strike the average in the manner as- 
sumed by Sir Rozert Perv. It is not intended to diminish to 
Sir Ropert's average the incomes of those clergymen who have 
duties to perform; but to look at the peculiar circumstances of 
each parish, and wherever it is found that no service is given in 
return for tithe, or where the number of Protestants is less than 
fifty, then to appropriate the income derivable from tithe in that 
parish to the purposes of education. Sir Roserr Peet, Lord 
Stantey, and Sir James Graunam, would apply that income 
to the augmentation of poor livings in other parts of the country: 
they would compel the Catholics of Kerry to pay for the sup- 
port of the Protestant clergy of Armagh. It would be im- 
Possible to conceive a plan more unjust, more irritating, or 
More impracticable. The difficulty in the way of tithe-collecting 
would be unspeakably increased. Yet to this were the Tories 
driven. They could not deny that there are numerous parishes in 
Ireland where no duty is performed, although much money is 
exacted: they could not defend this state of things; they pro- 
fessed willingness to abolish sinecures, and pay the working 
“clergy only: but not one shilling of the sum total of Ecclesiasti- 
cal income would they give up; and thercfore they were com- 
pelled to propose a scheme for Ireland, which no human being in 
his senses would dream of applying 1o any other portion of the 
‘Kingdom. The extent of its absurdity and iniquity may be illus- 
‘trated by the supposed case of the Churchmen of Kent, in which 
scounty there are scarcely any Unitarians, being compelled to pay 
tithes to the Lancashire Unitarians, who are numerous. A Uni- 
itarian Sraniey or Peet would say to the men of Kent—* It is 
true that you receive no benefit from the ministrations of our 
clergy! and it is not fit there shotitd be clergymen where 
there are no congregations; so in future none will be appointed 
in Kent; but in Lancashire there are many poor Unitarian 
parsons, and you shall therefore send your annual contributions 
to them: if you demur, the dragoons and police shall compel ac- 

biescence.” -This would be as rational and fair as the plan of 

rd, Staniey and Sir Rosert Peet for dealing with the sur- 
plus of Church revenue in certain places in Ireland, 








Mr. Hume declared that he took the bill as an instalment on 
the debt due to the People of Ireland. We regard it in the same 
light. The Church in that country cannot be-so amended as to 
become anything better than a monument of injustice and tyranny. 
Its existence as an establishment, in any shape, is indefensible, 
even on the ground which the advocates of establishments them- 
selves assume; and it is very inconsistent in Lord Howick, Lord 
Morpety, and others, who admit that the religion of the majo- 
rity should be the established religion, to avow in the same 
breath their determination to support the Irish Chureh. 

The grand merit of the bill is its annunciation of the principle 
that the Legislature will deal as it sees fit with Ecclesiastical pro- 
perty, and that Catholics shall at last have some benefit from a 
fund that belongs to the nation. We hope this principle will 
ere long be acted upon with more vigour than is apparent in 
Lord Morpetn’s measure. The Irish People cannot be—ought 
not to be—contented with less than the full measure of justice ; 
and that never will be given them until the Church, as an Esta- 
blishment, is utterly overthrown, and its income applied to the 
promotion of the general welfare, without regard to sect or party. 

We have not much to remark on the oratory displayed during 
the discussion. Of the speeches generally, it may be said that 
they were less declamatory, and more business-like, than is usu- 
ally the case when Irish affairs are on the carpet. A great part 
of the fifty or sixty columns which’ the report of the debate oceu- 
pies in the daily papers, is taken up with figure statements and 
calculations, the materials for which were furnished by the Report 
of the Commissioners. Sir JAmMesGRAnAmM was the most Violent and 
offensive in his tone; and he accordingly received severe chastise- 
ment from several of his opponents—from Lord Howicx,Mr.W arp, 
and Mr. O'ConneLzt. Lord Howick was again distinguished 
by his readiness in reply, the spirit with which he carried the 
war into the enemy's quarters, and the bold liberality of the 
opinions he avowed. . 

Sir Rozert Peer received vast laudation from Lord Sran- 
LEY and the Tory papers; but, though his materials were skil- 
fully arranged, and his delivery was, as usual, in the best style 
of the theatre, we regard Sir Rogert's speech as a failure. 
foundation on which the whole rested was rotten, and easily 
broken up. He avoided grappling with any great principle; and, 
as Mr. Hume justly observed, in a speech whose plain-spoken, 
manly style, contrasted favourably with the special-pleading of the 
Baronet, if Ae had delivered such an address, it would have been 
called a pounds, shillings, and pence affair. In truth, it was 
unworthy of so large and important a question. 

Mr. SHE1L was acute, entertaining, and impressive: his rapid 
review of the modern history of Irish politics, as connected with 
the changes of Administration in England, was admirable for its 
comprehensiveness and point. 

Lord STaNnvey's speech reads heavily, except in occasional 
passages. Towards the close, he assumed a rather bullying 
tone; which provoked a reprimand even from the mild Lord Joun 
RusseELLt; who himself got off very easily, in a speech of no 
great length, though what he said was judicious and true. 

O'ConNELL’s winding-up speech is very imperfectly reported. 
He seems to have gone over a vast deal of ground in little time, 
and to have left few important points untouched. His goodhu- 
moured ridicule of Mr. WALTER—“ the last rose of summer”— 
who, after lingering on the Ministerial side of the House, has at 
last openly gone over to the Tories, was in his happiest manner ; 
and Sir James Granam will not soon forget the half-sneering, 
half-savage description of himself, in one brief and emphatic 
sentence, 

The speeches of Messrs. Everyn Denison, G. F. Youne, and 
Pusey, are remarkable only for the announcements made by each 
of these gentlemen, of their conversion to Liberal views of the 
Irish Church question. Messrs. Dentson and Youne were con- 
sidered Stanleyites; but Mr. Pusey, up to Wednesday night, 
passed for a decided Tory. Of the Srantxy party, Mr. SHeir 
ill-naturedly but justly observed, (applying one of Pze1’s phrases, 
coined for the debate) that it appeared to have gone through the 
“ last process of exhaustion.” 

Sir RicHarp VyvyANn made his promised attack on the Muni- 
cipal Bill on Monday. His well-prepared harangue fell flat upon 
the House, and elicited scarcely a single cheer. It was indeed 


more adapted for the Peers than for the House of Commons; 

and, like that of Sir Ropert Ine tis, (not to mentio nine > 
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— of a sulky remark from the sublime Colonel SisrHorps. 
h 


e bill was read a third/time, and»passed: withoutra» divisions, 
The next day, it was read a first time in the; Lords; where the. 


second reading is fixed for Tuesdayenext. 





The only news of interest in the Paris papers, relates to a rather 
serious defeat of the French troops, near Macta, on the coast of 
Africa. The French were commanded by General TrEzeEL; who 
‘was surprised by AppEL Kaper, an Arab chief, who seems to 
have been considered an ally previously to this affair. The Arabs 
numbered about-15;000; the French army was very much smaller, 
but the exact numbers are not mentioned. The number of French 
killed and wounded is admitted tobe 500; but, in addition to this, 
a large quantity of guns, baggage, and ammunition, was captured 
by the Arabs; and it was with difficulty that any portion of the 
defeated army could be embarked and conveyed back to Oran. 
All the prisoners taken by the Arabs were immediately shot. On 
tlie receipt of this news in Paris, General CLausEt was sent off to 
Algiers, to reassume the chief command there, as is supposed. 

A French officer of rank has been despatched into Gallicia, to 
watch the movements of a large body of troops which has been col- 
lected in that province by the Austrian Government. 

The Order of Advocates held a meeting in Paris on Saturday, 
and almost unanimously adopted resolutions against the com- 
petency of the Court of Peers, under the Charter, to try the insur- 
gents of April 1834. 

M. Tniers is reported to be seriously ill. 


A smart action took place on the 16th instant, at Estella, between 
the Carlists and the Queen of Spain's troops; which ended in the 
defeat of the former. Three Carlist battalions are said to have 
deserted to the Queen. 

There are rumours that Moreno has been killed by his own 
troops; and that SAARsEFIELD has succeeded VALpEz in the 
command of the Royal army, Vatpez having been exiled to 
Valentia in disgrace. 








Webhates anv Proceevings in Parlianent. 
1. Intsu Cuurcu Rerorm. 

Numerous petitions against the Irish Church Bill were presented to 
the House of Commons, on Tuesday, by Sir Rospert Peet, Mr. Le- 
rroY, Colonel Percrvat, Mr. Jackson, and other Members. Lord 
Morretn then moved that the House should go into Committee on 
the bill; and the question being put, 

Sir Rosert PEEL rose to move an instruction to the Committee, to 
divide the bill into two parts, in order that a separate consideration 
might be given to that portion of it which referred to the settlement 
of the Tithe question, and that which provided for the appropriation 
of Church property to other than Ecclesiastical purposes. Sir Robert 
began by magnifying the difficulties of the task he had undertaken, arising 
from unfavourable prepossessions, and the natural tendency of men to 

ersevere in a course to which they had been once committed. It was 

ardly possible to disabuse the minds of Members from the long course 
of exaggeration on this subject, to which they had become accustomed. 
Some years ago, the property of the Irish Church had been estimated by 
Dr. Doyle at several millions per annum, and the number of Episco- 
palian Protestants at only 260,000; while Mr. Hume had stated the 
annual income of the Church at 3,200,0001. These extravagant calcu- 
lations had, it was true, been reduced by later speakers on the subject : 
Mr. Ward, in 1834, had reckoned 937,456l. as the revenue of the 
Church ; and Lord Althorp had declared that it did not exceed 800,000U. 
But it now appeared that these were, all of them, ina greater or less 
degree, exaggerations of the real value of Irish Church property. In 
arguing the question of the existence of a surplus above the wants of 
the Church, Sir Robert would take the evidence and facts furnished 
and relied on by Ministers themselves. He then proceeded to describe 
the effects of the Church: Temporalities Act on the income of the 
Church, and the consequences which would result from the “ process 
of exhaustion” contemplated by the bill before thé House. In the 
first place, there was to be a reduction of three tenths from the tithes ; 
secondly, the composition: was to be reopened ; and thirdly, a new 
composition, to be calculated on the prices of corn during the last seven 
years—when corn had been notoriously low in price—was-to be sub- 
stituted for that entered into by the clergyman on a calculation of the 
average of the prices of former years. ‘The effect of these operations, 
according to Sir Robert, would be to reduce a living of 100/. a year to 
57. 1s., and one of 600/. a year. to 332/. 15s. He calculated that the 
total amount of Church income on which the parochial clergy could 
now rely was 507,3671. ; but that the ingenious process of exhaustion 
proposed by the bill would reduce it to 377,7791. ; and, deducting the 
value of glebe lands and ministers’ money, to 288,163/. Now there 
were 1385 benefices in Ireland, of which 1121 had more than 50 Pro- 
testants; and if the tithe were apportioned equally among them, there 
would only be 256/. per annum foreach benefice. Look at the cal- 
culation in another light— 

‘* There are 670 benefices in Ireland, with a Protestant population varying in 
number between 50 and 200; there are 209 benefices in Ireland, with Pro- 
testants varying from 500 to 1000; there are 242 benefices in Ireland, with 
more than 1000 members of the Established Church in each. I take three 
classes of benefices. Observe, I am abandoning altogether, and make no defence 
of; sinecures in the Church of Ireland. I want to continue no inequality of pro- 

ision. That there ought to be an inequality of provision, varying with the 
amount of duty, enabling him who has:to perform his duty in a populous town, 
to-maintain his station in society, and to.compete with his equals in rank, none, 
rehend, will deny. I divide the benefices in Ireland which contain a popu- 
exceeding 5 into three classes; I take those with Protestants between 

50 and 500, those with Protestants between 500 and 1000, and benefices which 
have a number of Protestants in each exceeding 1000. Of the first class, I find 
there are 670; of the second, 209; and of the third, 242. Now I see no rea- 
son whatever why, in the city of Dublin, or in Cork, or in Belfast, there ought 


Mot to be some livings amply provided with the means for the support of the 





* 


Protestant minister. If there be not—if the, Protestant minister be not enabled 
to maintain the-independence.and- respectabilityrofishis station, and to compete 
with hisequals inj life—them you: are, ing ini ot merely sacrificing the 
man, but inflicting an irreparable jofurywineodiiadatablish ent. Supposing 
—I am speakingof tithes—supposing I allgts2Q0%a-year to the 670 benefices, 
which vary from 50 to 100 Protestants ; supposing~Fallot S00J. a year only to 
the 209 benefices, which vary from 500 to 1000 Protestants; and supposing I 
allot 400/. a year only to the benefices which have more than 1000 Protestants, 
amounting in number to 242; then the demand which I must make upon the 
revenues of the Irish Church, for that extremely low and moderate provision for 
its ministers, will amount to 293,500/. ; whereas you obtain from tithe, at pre- 
sent, only 278,163/. But observe, that this argument is all founded upon an 
assumption of the number of benefices; and not of parishes. I make-no pro~ 
vision for curates, although in benefices containing more than 1000 Protestants, 
there must be curates to provide for. I make no provision for the deduction 
occasioned by the tax imposed under the Church Temporalities Bill; but I set 
off against that the revenue that may be derived from glebes, which I have not 
taken into account.” 

Sir Robert quoted the declarations of Mr.. Hume, Dr. Lushington, 
and Mr. Finn, in confirmation of his opinion that 2002. a year was cer- 
tainly not too much for a clergyman ; and referred to the amounts paid 
to Ministers of the Scottish Church, some pf whom received 8001. or 
10001. a year, by way of showing that the provision made for the clergy 
on that very moderate establishment was larger than the bill would 
leave to the Irish Clergy. He contended that a grievous. wrong would 
be inflicted by the suppression of parishes in which there were fewer 
than 50 Protestants; as it happened not unfrequently, that the income 
of the clergyman was derived from those parishes with few Protestants 
which formed parts of unions, while he had no revenue whatever from 
parishes in which there were numerous Protestants; and Sir Robert 
concluded with reminding the House, that he had not argued the ques- 
tion as a party one; that he had taken the Ministerial data; and that 
he had not decried the religious opinions of any sect or class. He was 
convinced that the course. adopted by Ministers would not lead toa 
settlement of the subject; but would act like a slow poison on the 
Church, and eventually bring about its extinction.. He protested against 
the appropriation of a surplus, which Ministers had themselves demon- 
strated not to exist. 


Mr. Sprine Rice next addressed the House; but the reporters com, 
plain, that owing to his dropping his voice at the close of each sentence, 
he was often inaudible; and his speech on that account appears to be 
disjointed, and almost unintelligible in parts. He maintained, that 
although Sir Robert Peel’s speech was ingenious and elaborate, it was 
not a speech in support of bis motion to divide the bill into two parts: 
it was rather an indirect attempt to induce the House to rescind the 
resolution of Lord John Russell, and reject the whole measure. Sir 
Robert had not argued the question fairly ; and his statements should 
be received, if not with suspicion, at least with caution. Mr. Rice 
seems to have given several illustrations of the unfairness he complained 
of, but they are not distinctly stated in the reports. With respect to the 
“process of exhaustion,” he reminded Sir Robert of the great deduc- 
tion his own measure would have made in the incomes of the clergy ; 
and Mr. Rice contended, that the revenue Ministers proposed to secure 
to them would be deemed worth, more in the money-market than that 
which the bill of the late Government would have provided. All men- 
tion of the grant of the million was avoided by Sir Robert Peel; who 
would fain have it supposed that nothing was given to the clergy, 
while much was taken from them, Sir Robert also argued as if the 
Protestants were equally distributed all over the country; whereas, of 
850,000. Protestants, 517,000 resided in the diocese of Armagh: and 
would it, he would ask, tend to pacify Ireland to compel the 3,408,000 
Catholics of Tuam and Cashel to contribute to the support of the 
Protestants of Armagh? 

He was satisfied, that by no such arrangement tranquillity could be produced 
in that distracted country. If they proeceded in the train of argument he had 
just adverted to, they must retain the Protestant Church of Ireland, even if all 
the people in that country became Catholics; or, by the argument that the 
Church of England and Church of Ireland were united churches, they would be 
justified in drawing any surplus that mightvarise in the North-or South of Ire- 
land, and expend it in Englandion the portion of the United Church in this 
country: if the principle was to be maintained, this result might be arrived at 
by a fair train of argument. He put this point to show that the course the 
Goverument had pursued was not so unnatural as Sir Robert wished te make it 
appear.. He contended that Sir Robert was not justified in taking the whole 
case, and leaving out of consideration the difference of circumstances in which 
different parts of the country were placed. ad 

Mr. Rice proceeded to quote instances of the large sums paid in 
several dioceses by the Catholic population for the support of Pro- 
testant clergymen; and reminded the House, that besides the million 
which the bill proposed to give to the clergy, sums had been lent and 
given by the Board of First Fruits, for the erection of churches and 
glebe-houses. : 

He would take the case of ten benefices in Ireland, and show the circum-~- 
stances in which they were placed. In the first there four members of the 
Establishment, and the amount of tithes paid was 440/. per annum; i 
the second, there were three Protestants, and the tithes were 335/. ; in the 
third, 14 Protestants, and G0Ol. tithes; in the fourth, 17 Protestants, and 
5591. tithes; in the fifth, 20 Protestants, and 5062. tithes; in the sixth, 19 
Protestants, and 8091. tithes; in the seventh, 20 Protestants, and 7841. tithes ; 
in the eighth, 23 Protestants, and 612I. tithes; in the ninth, 12 Protestants, 
and 484/. tithes; in the tenth, 8 members of the Church, and 5002. tithes. 
Thus, in the whole of these ten parishes there were 144 members of the Estar 
blishment, and the annual income of the incumbents of them amounts to 56294 
Again he found the following results taken from fifty benefices selected from 
fifteen dioceses in the four provinces. The number of the members of the 
Church was 525; the number of benefices 50; the number of resident clergy 
11; non-resident clergy, 59; in 42 benefices there were churches, and in 8 
there were no churches. The amount of tithes collected in these parishes was 
13,3002. per annum. ea! : 

He reminded the House of the inveterate opposition of the Tories 
to the reform of abuses in the Church,—abuses of whose existence Sir 
Robert Peel appeared now to be aware for the first time: and this 
part of Mr. Rice’s speech seems to have been very effective. a 
was ready to enter into the details of the bill in Committee ; but. the 
question before the House was, whether the should divide the bill we 4 
two parts ; and to induce the House to take that course, Sir Robert Pe 
should have shown that it was practicable to settle the Tithe question 
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without meddling with that of Appropriation ;: this, however;-he had; 
not done. 


Mr. LErroy:supported the motion of Sir Robert: Peel, ina speech 
which received little attention from the House: 

Mr. EvEtyYn DENIsonsopposed the motion— 

He had supported the Administration of Sir Robert. Peel.on public grounds, 
until the question relative to the Irish Church came under. the consideration of 
the House; and he was aware that exactly.in proportion as his views on other 
— approximated.,to or were identified. with those,of; Sir Robert, were 
feelings of asperity and ill-will manifested towards;him.when he considered 
himself bound by duty to give up the support.of his. Administration.. He did 
not at all regret the eonduct which he had pursued-on:that:oceasion, Whether 
he was right or wrong in the course which he had.then taken,..it was not for 
him to say; but of this he was sure, that his choice was determined by nothing 
but conscientious conviction. 

Mr. G. F. Youne also would resist Sir Robert Peel’s motion— 

He had never approved of the principle that in no instance whatever was the 
Legislature justified in diverting what were termed ecclesiastical revenues from 
strictly ecclesiastical purposes. It was certainly a matter for grave considera-. 
tion when that departure should bemade; but when he looked at the state of 
Ireland, and the circumstances developed in the report of the Commissioners— 
circumstances which were somewhat exaggerated on previous occasions, but 
which were now proved to’ exist to a certain extent—he could’ not hesitate one 
instant in declaring that he should vote against the proposition ofthe: right 
honourable Member for Tamworth. ( Vehement cheering for some minutes. ) 
The right honourable Baronet had certainly made a most able speech in intro- 
ducing his amendment—able, he meant, so far as it afiorded an eminent speci- 
men of intellectual gladiatorship, but extremely defective as a calm and dis- 
passionate appeal to the reason and common sense of the House. 

Mr. F’. Fxencu opposed the motion, and Mr. WALTER supported it. 


Sir Rozerr Incuiis: spoke in favour of the motion; amidst much 
interruption, which: was said to proceed from the quarter where the 
Irish Members were sitting. 

At length Mr. Forrester said, that Mr. John O’Connell’s conduct 
was indecent. Mr. Joun O’ Connie. said, that what Mr. Forrester had 
stated was not the fact—he had not been especially loud in conversa- 
tion while Sir Robert Inglis was speaking. Mr. Frrzsmon said a 
few words, and Mr. John O’Connell left the House. The Speaker 
expressed his strong disapproval of the interruptions which had become 
too common in the House; and he called upon Mr. Forrester and 
Mr. O’Connell to explains Mr. Forrester retracted his offensive 
expression; Mr: Joun O’ConNELL, who soon returned with Mr. 
Maurice O’ Connell, also withdrew his; and there the matter ended. 

On the motion of Mr. Hume, the debate was adjourned. 


On Wednesday, the discussion was opened by Mr. Hume; who 
stated that he was induced to address the House, contrary to his original 
intention, in consequence of the pointed manner in which he had been 
alluded to by Sir Robert Peel. ‘The statements he had made in 1822 
had been spoken of as exaggerations; but he made them on the autho- 
rity of Mr. Wakefield, who was:-residing with Lord Oriel at the time 
he collected the materials for his work on Ireland. He had stated the 
average value of livings at 520/., and Lord Stanley had said that it did 
not exceed 265/,,; but.it appeared that the average of 417 livings, com- 
muted under the Tithe Composition Act, was 499/.; so that he was 
not far out of the way on this head, ‘after all. Considering the per- 
severance with which correct information had been refused, it was not 
surprising that errors should be committed. The question, however; 
for the House to consider; was the means of pacifying and doing justice 
to Ireland. If he-had delivered. the speech that Sir Robert: Peel had 
spoken on the previous night, he should have been charged with making 
the question merely'one of pounds, shillings and pence— 

The whole speech was a question of pounds, shillings, and pence. He talked 
of the necessity of protecting the Establishment, to be sure; but. did. he put 
this question to himself or to the House—had. the: Church Establishment. in 
Ireland, from the period of the first substantive: motion, recognizing the neces- 
sity of reducing it in er to its general utility, given satisfaction to the 
people, or answered the object for which it was founded? Measure after mea- 
sure had been brought in, bill after bill had been introduced, Secretary for 
Ireland after Secretary for Ireland had:,endeavoured to perpetuate that Church 
in its old state; and what was the: result of all their attempts? Signal and 
complete failures. So utter was the failure; that afterall their endeavours they 
were compelled at last to-give up the tithe; and to grant 1,000,000/. to the 
clergy. Sir Robert had failed throughout the whole of his argument to ad- 
vance a single reason in favour of the division he proposed. He would ‘admit 
every one of his positions; and the more broadly he-admitted them, the more 
incorrect were his conclusions. What was Sir Robert’s object? To separate 
that part of the bill which went to appropriate the revenues of the Church of 
Ireland to other than ecclesiastical purposes, from the other portions of the 
measure. Sir Robert’s great argument was, that the fund from-which the sur- 
plus was to be derived was already bankrupt, and that until the year 1853 there 
would not be one farthing of surplus available. Why, if there were to be no 

surplus at all, on what ground did he oppose the progress of the bill at all ? 

Mr. Hume did not himself consider that the bill went far enough ; 
but he would take it as an instalment: if his claim were 6s. 8d. he 
would take 3s, 4d. rather than lose the whole, but seize the first op- 
portunity of getting the remainder. 

_ Of all the great subjects of discussion between England and Ireland, on none 
did they owe so heavy a debt to the People of Ireland as on the Church question ; 
and he hoped they would see some such change as he had proposed, before many 
years had elapsed. Hé would not seek to effect it at present, because he did not 
think he could carry the People of England along with him; but time, reason, 
and experience, he was convinced, would induce them, one and all, to awaken 
to a sense of its justice and necessity. Sir Robert Peel had said last night, that 
if the measure were carried, the Church would become stipendiary. Why should 
the Church not become stipendiary ? Was it to be paramount to the Govern- 
ment 2 Here was the error, and here it had been before. The same obstinacy 
and wilful blindness had influenced the Anti-Reformers; they had stood b 

efore, and would stand by now, until the storm of public opinion carried all 

fore it. He was extremely surprised not to have heard one word from Sir 
—_ _ Peel on the real object of the bill. Sir Robert had talked of the Esta- 
haat of parsons starving on 2251. a bi and pointed out the apparent 
2 rdity of some of the clauses; but did he ever put this question to the 
Ouse—for. what purpose was the Christian religion founded? Was it to pro- 
mote and —_— among.men. Had-Sir Robert asked himself, or had 
lemen who now oj the bill—asked themselves, whether 

lishment in Ireland had produced that result? Excitement, 
and bloodshed, were these the effects of true religion? Op- 


any of those gen 
the Chureh 


uritation, murder, 








ression, tyranny, and resistance, were thesesigns of peace and good-will?) The 
stablishment was a failure—it was the plain truth; and there was no denying 
the fact—a lamentable failure. All history:and experience:showed that wherever 
religious domination had existed, the more had persecution and intolerance 
flourished. These were the effects of the. Church of Ireland, and. those effects 
it was-proposed to remedy in part. Was the bill again to be thrown onty,.and 
the. People, of England to pay another million as the price of the folly which al- 
lowed it to be thrown out. He hoped not.one farthing of the public money 
would ever leave the Exchequer for such a purpose. Let the heads of the’ Irish 

Church—let the heads of the English Chureh—let. the Duke of Wellington, or 

any other man, if they were disposed, render futile the liberal arrangements 

made last year, and the still more liberal arrangements (even on Sir Robert Peel’s 

own showing) contemplated in the present; but let not the People of England, 

under any pretence or any consideration, lend their countenance or sanction to 

such a proceeding. 

Mr. Govursurn, in a long speech, supported Sir Robert Peel’s 
motion; and defended his conduct. when Irish Secretary and as. a 
member of former Ministries. 

Mr, Pusey declared his intention of voting with Ministers against 
the motion. He thought that the cry of sacrilege, which had been 
raised against Lord Stanley, was now most unjustly raised against the 
present Ministers— 

It had been stated by a portion of the public press, that the bill unchris- 
tianized 879 parishes in Ireland. He turned to the list of the parishes to be: un- 
christianized; and how many of them did the House suppose he found to be 
without churches, parsonage-houses, resident incumbents, and, with very few 
exceptions (not more than eleven or twelve), without the performance: of 
divine service, or even a Protestant population ?—No less. than 704. He now 
came to the provisions of the bill which was to destroy Protestantism in Ireland. 
There were at present in Ireland 1385 benefices, which by the working of the 
bill would be reduced by 177, leaving 1200 as the number to be allowed to 
exist in future. It should be recollected, however, that though they were 
1385 benefices, there were but 889 resident incumbents. Now the bill enforced 
residence, and therefore there would in future be 1200 resident incumbents ; 
being upwards of 800 more than the present number, or an increase of 
55 per cent. 

He was aware of the danger which must attend the breaking down 
of the principle of the inviolability of Church property— 

He would infinitely prefer applying the surplus to building churches, where 
they were wanted, for Protestants in Ireland, to the appropriation to. which. it 
was destined by the bill; but when he. looked at the vast Roman Catholic 
population in Ireland,—when he remembered . that it was through the. benefi- 
cence of their ancestors that the local trusts were founded for the benefit of 
parishes,—he could not be surprised that that population should advance a clainr 
to derive some benefit from those funds. The. question was, what ought to:be 
done under existing circumstances? The Protestants of course wished to retain 
the funds for the benefit of their own Establishment, and. the Roman Catholics 
not unnaturally laid claim to a large portion of them. He looked upon the bill as 
an award made by his Majesty’s Government between the. two parties; and 
although he was opposed to the general politics. of the Government, he must 
say that he thought it was a fair award. ( Cheers. from. the Ministerial 
benches. ) é 

Sir James Grauam complimented Mr. Pusey on. the manly style 
in which he had avowed his sentiments, and he thanked Mr: Hume 
for the direct manner in which he had declared his opinions. That 
gentleman had cleared away some of the mists in which the question 
was involved: he had said unreservedly, that he took the bill not-as 
the settlement of a great question, but as an instalment on a debt— 

He would change the system entirely, and adopt a new one; he would make 
the clergy altogether stipendiary ; he would break. up,and rearrange the whole 
Establishment on a spick-and-span new plan of his own—the- long-established 
system he considered entirely inapplicable to. the present times, and indeed 
completely worn out—the ancient distances and landmarks were not worth 
preserving. Where then, it might be asked, was this final settlement? Once 
and for ever they were asked to settle this question; but where was the ery of 
peace? The Chancellor of the Exchequer said: the cry was peace, but there 
was nopeace. He was prepared to contend that: this measure, which it was 
said. would send peace to Ireland, would send.a sword to Ireland. Mr. Hume 
had declared that they were not the real friends of the Church who fought this 
battle desperately ; but he would reply, that they were false friends indeed. who 
would admit the enemy to assist in repairing its abuses, in supplying its 
deficiencies, or in improving its efficiency.. Let them look to this question as 
they would through all its shiftings, its turning round and its doubles, and 
they would come at last to the point on which they really differed ; and that was, 
what should be the favoured religion of the State in Ireland? and when they 
decided that the Protestant should be, what was necessary to give effect to that 
decision? Clear it was—they might dissemble it as they would--and clear it 
would be, whatever their attempts at concealment, that this measure, or rather 
that portion of it which was founded on the resolution passed at the early part 
of this session, was an attack on the great principle of an Established Church, 

He had not changed his opinion of the danger of adopting the prin- 
ciple on which the Commission had been issued— 

The principle to which he alluded, was. that of parochial proportions, which 
clearly were made the groundwork for the decision of the question whether from 
a parish, in which there shall be less than some given number of persons pro- 
fessing the Established religion, the minister of the Established Church shall be 
withdrawn or not. That principle, he contended, was fatal to the existence of 
any Church Establishment. He contended, moreover, that if it were a sound 
principle, its application could not possibly be confined to Ireland, and that five 
years would not roll over their heads before its extension to England was pressed 
on them with irresistible force; and he himself would frankly say, that if he 
were called on to sacrifice the principle of an Established Church at all, by 
yielding to the principle of parochial proportions, he would rather sacrifice it to 
the Protestant Dissenters in this country than to the Roman Catholics of Ire.- 
land. The principle, however, as originally enunciated, had been limited to the 
question of whether or not there should be'a minister of the Established Chureh 
in certain parishes ; but such was the rapid progress of noxious principles when 
once admitted, and so much had they already overspread the bill, that that prin- 
ciple was now extended to the amount of revenue to be pe to that minister ; 
for it was distinctly with reference to the question of what was the amount of 
congregation to which spiritual duties were to be administered, that the amount 
of all the revenues of the Church livings, after the next avoidances, were to be 
determined. 

Mr. Hume had reminded the House that the storm blew high: he 
would reply by saying, that when the storm is highest you must steer by 
the compass; and what was the compass of public men but an 
adherence to great first principles, which it would be dangerous to com- 
promise and unmanly to desert? Sir James read a long passage from 

Clarendon’s History, on the mode in which Charles the First was com- 





pelled to yield one point after another to the Parliament, until the con- 
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stitution in Church and State was overthrown; and_he ardently hoped 
that no similar consequences would result from the adoption of the not 
dissimilar measures pressed on the attention of the Monarch at the pre- 
sent time. He had himself always been an advocate for religious free- 
dom— 

He had every respect for conscience. (‘ Hear, hear!” and “ Oh,oh!”) 
Did he not support Catholic Emancipation, and remain for many years in hope- 
less opposition on that question? Did he not support the repeal of the Test and 
Corporation Acts? He repeated, that no man in that House had a more sin- 
cere respect for the scruples of conscience. (‘* Hear!” mingled with cries of 
*Oh!”) But he confessed he had no regard for conscience when it assumed 
the shape of resistance to the monied paymegt of a legalimpost? ( Cheers from 
the Opposition.) And for the conscience of passive resistance—for the con- 
science of agitation—for the conscience of repeal—for the conscience of ‘the 
annual tribute "—for the conscience of Death’s head and cross-bones he for one 
was not prepared to make the smallest possible concession. For the Reformed 
religion, as it was established in these realms, there was no sacrifice which he was 
not ready and willing to make. (Loud cheers.) 

Lord Howick said, that the speech of Sir James Graham, coming 
as it did from a professed advocate of tolerance, filled him with astonish- 
ment ; but before noticing Sir James's arguments more particularly, he 
would advert to Mr. Goulburn’s defence of his own conduct and that 
of the Tory Administrations with which he had been connected, in re- 
gard to Ireland. It was said that Sir Robert Peel and his colleagues, 
when formerly in power, had done all they could to remedy abuses; 
but how was it that Sir Robert was now obliged to acknowledge the 
existence of those abuses, and profess his willingness to remedy them ? 
Having the power for so long a period, why had they not applied 
timely remedies to the abuses in question? It was replied that they 
held power in troubled times. But, with the exception of two years, 
they had nothing but peace. 

He would, too, ask those who talked of troubled times, whether there was any 
comparison between the Opposition with which we had to contend since the Ist 
of August 1831, and the Opposition which was nicknamed ‘ his Majesty’s Oppo- 


_ sition,” during five years of the Administration of Lord Liverpool? He did 


aver, that if ever there was a Government situated in favourable circumstances 
for entertaining large and comprehensive views, and for the calm consideration 
of distant futurity, it was the Administration which then existed. There never 
yet was a Government so powerful in that House ; there was no political excite- 


‘ment of any kind in the country ; there was profound peace abroad ; and there 


‘was no cause whatever to prevent Sir Robert Peel from giving his whole atten- 
tion to the correction of those abuses of which he avowed himself one of the 
boldest enemies. ( Cheers repeated, and a cry of “* Hear!” from Sir Robert 
Peel.) The right honourable gentleman had cheered him, as if he understood 
him to imply that nothing had been done by former Administrations towards 
the remedy of abuses. He did not say that they had not done any thing; but he 
only called on the House to compare what they had done with what they left 
undone—( Loud cheers for some minutes )—and with what had been done since, 
with the facilities which they had for carrying great measures, and our facilities 
let such a comparison be instituted, and he would assure them that the deficiency 
exhibited on the part of Sir Robert Peel’s Administration would not for one 
moment stand unreproved in the eyes of the country. But he would deal fairly 
and candidly with the right honourable gentleman. He had alluded to one 
ground of defence which he had brought forward ; but there was another and 


»much more substantial ground of defence which, though he could well imagine, 


the. right honourable gentleman would not be desirous of putting forward, 
might, he thought, be most successfully advanced by him. He might say, “It 
is true we were very. powerful in this House; but in this House, as it was at the 
time we held office constituted, we held our power by this tenure—that we 
should not deal too rigidly with abuses.” If Sir Robert had rested his defence 
on that ground, he would at once admit its fairness ; but he should, on the other 
hand, have called on him to renounce all that he had said four years ago on thé 
subject of Parliamentary Reform, and to agree with him that that measure was 
the greatest blessing ever conferred on the People of this country. 


He was led to consider the principle of an Establishment ; Sir 
Robert Peel had argued as if the support of the Church were the object 
of the national endowments that had been made— 

Now, it appeared to him—and he was corroborated in the opinion by th 
most eminent authorities, amongst whom were Dr. Paley and the present 
Bishop of London—that the Established Church, like every other human insti- 
tution, was founded for the benefit of the great body of the people, for the pur- 

ose of diffusing the truths of Christianity amongst them. When a Church 
tablishment answered that object, he scrupled not to say that it was the most 
useful of all human institutions. It was said that the purpose for which tithe 
was set apart was for the maintenance of the Church: he said that the purpose 
for which tithe was set apart was for the maintenance of religion. To maintain 
that the Church and religion were the same thing, was a fallacy which he had 
notexpected Sir James Graham wonld have uttered ; for it was a fallacy which 
an infant might detect. Religion lived in the hearts and minds of men. It 
could not be created where it did not exist, by human aid; nor could it be 
crushed where it did exist, by human neglect. Buta Church Establishment 
was merely a human institution for the promotion of religion: and by its suc- 
cess or its failure in forwarding that object, it ought to stand or fall. Now 
would any man of any party venture to say that the Church of Ireland had 
roved a successful instrument for the encouragement and diffusion of religion? 
t had been said by some that the Roman Catholic religion in Ireland had been 
gradually yielding to Protestantism, Was that the fact? He would not trouble 
the House at that late hour with minute calculations: but he would just ob- 
serve, that Sir William Petty, in the reign of Charles the Second, estimated the 
Protestants in Ireland, as compared with the Roman Catholics, at three to eight. 
A similar estimate was made by the Bishop of Dromore in 1736 ; for he esti- 
mated the Roman Catholics as compared with the Protestants at two and a half 
toone. The Bishop of Ossory, in 1751, considered them. to be nearly equal. 
Now, taking the least exaggerated of these statements, namely, that the Protes- 
tants formerly bore the proportion of three to eight,—what ground was there 
for contending that the Roman Catholic religion in Ireland had been gradually 
yielding to Protestanism, when it appeared from the recent report of the Com- 
missioners that the existing proportion of Roman Catholics, as compared with 
Protestants, was twelve to three and three quarters? But the real object to 
which the property in question ought to be applied, was not so much to the 
maintenance of the Established religion, as to the diffusion of the great truths 
of Christianity-—those truths in which all were deeply concerned; and to the 
bringing the whole of the population under those rules of moral conduct which 
had Been prescribed by the Divine Founder of our religion. 


Let Sir James Graham, if he could, refute the principle of the mea- 


._ sure; but he should be cautious how he admitted the principle to be 
_ just, when he refused to follow it out because it would be dangerous so 


to do. Lord Howick never would assent to the absurd doctrine that a 


_ just principle was not to be adopted lest it should be carried too far. 


He went on to argue, that it was impossible’ to prevail on the Irish to 





pay tithes in any shape, unless the Appropriation principle of the bill 
were sanctioned and acted upon— 


Could it believed that the present, or that any other Government would be 
able enforce the payment of the rent-charge from the landlords, if the landlords 
were unable to enforce the payment of it Tons their tenants? —_ Certainly not ; 
and the inevitable consequence would be, that the Church of Ireland, with all 
its enormities, would be saddled on the people of England. The relation be~ 
tween landlord and tenant in Ireland was at present very precarious in its cha~ 
racter. When resistance was successfully made to the payment of a part of the 
rent, might not that resistance soon extend to the payment of the whole of the 
rent? Would the House throw all the landed property of Ireland into jeopardy, 
by adopting the right honourable Member for Tamworth’s proposition? Was 
that a course likely to produce that general tranquillity in Ireland, which alone 
could induce capitalists to go to a country so capable, under favourable cireum- 
stances, of benefiting by commercial enterprise? Much, however, as he should 
regret the loss of the property to which he had been alluding, he would rather 
that that loss should take place at once, than that they should embark ina 
course, their progress in which must shake all the foundations of civil society in 
Ireland. Sir Robert Peel had expressed his hope that each portion of the 
bill was able to bear a separate discussion. Lord Howick was of the same 
opinion ; but he would separate the bill in discussion only, not in reality. Jf 
they passed the one part of the bill without the other, it might be that they 
should find themselves deceived with respect‘ to the separate discussion. He 
took his stand upon the resolution to which that House came on a former occa- 
sion. He maintained that no measure upon the subject of tithe could be final 
or satisfactory unless it embodied the spirit of that resolution. He said more— 
that he would infinitely rather that Sir Robert Peel had met the bill bya 
direct negative, than by the indirect and inconclusive amendment to which he 
had resorted. The Imperial Parliament should deal with Ireland on those 
principles of eternal justice which ought to govern a Parliament sitting in 
England. At that moment they claimed to be a Government founded on the 
consent of the great body of the People. He knew no other foundation on 
which a Government cught to exist. (Reiterated cheers.) He wished to bind 
the People of Ireland to the Government of this country by the bond of affec- 
tion and good-will—that Ireland, if ever a war should unfortunately arise, 
should take her share in every danger and in every sacrifice. He did not wish 
to govern Ireland as a province, which in times of difficulty and of danger 
must be watched with greater vigilance than an open and declared enemy. If 
that were the true policy to be adopted with respect to Ireland, the House must 
adopt the bill which the Government now called upon it to sanction. ( Great 
cheering. ) 


At the conclusion of Lord Howick’s speech, the debate was again 
adjourned. 


On Thursday, the discussion was brought toa close. The speakers 
for the motion were—Sir R. Bateson,: Mr. Jackson, and Lord 
STANLEY; against it, Mr. Warp, Mr. Suett, Lord Monrrern, Lord 
Joun Russet, and Mr. O’ConnELt. ‘The arguments were for the 
most part the same which have been already given in the foregoing 
part of the debate ; but some new points were made, and several of the 


speeches contained striking passages, which will be found in the sub. 
joined extracts. 


Mr. Warp remarked on the tone of Sir James Graham’s speech— 

He must express his astonishment—he would not say disgust—at seeing the right 
honourable baronet, who had been the supporter‘ef the great measures of Partiamen- 
tary and Church Reform while in office, so complete an apostate from those principles 
as to indulge in such séntiments as he had the night before delivered. Lic had betrayed 
a narrow-minded and bigoted fanaticism, and had ‘unsaid and undone ail the acts and 
professions of his former life. (Ministerial cheers.) -He could not sit and hear him- 
self charged by Sir James Gra‘am, with sacrilege, without indignantly repelling tho 
assertion. The right honourable baronet said, that he would stick to the last plank ; 
but would he desert for that plank every other interest in the community? ‘The right 
honourable baronet knew well that there could be no stability for any interest in the 
country until this question should be settled; yet he last night indulged in the most 
bilious terms against those who advocated that settlement. > 


Mr. Ward defended the Scotch Members from the attacks of Sir 
James Graham— 


In reply to a question from Mr. Sheil, the right honourable baronet said, 
that in Scotland religion was fanaticism run mad, and he instanced the address of 
the Synod of Dumfries. Now was this a fair answer as to the siste of Scotland? 
Look at the Scotch Members of that House, thirty-five of whom out of fifty-three 
always voted in favour of civil and religious liberty. Did not Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Dundee, and all the great populous places in Scotland, return Members of a liberal and 
tolerating spirit? The Synod of Dumfries was no criterion by which to judge of the 
sentiments of the People of Scotland. Why, it was a notorious fact, that thirty of the 
members of that Synod were nominated by the Duke of Buccleuch? He knew such 
to be the case; and, moreover, it was his firm belief that the address of that Synod 
was never written there, but was sent down from the South, ready prepared. It 
smelled very strongly of Exeter Hall. (Cheers from the Ministerial side.) He believed 
it came from that manufacture; and he had no doubt that the sentiments expressed in 
it would be repudiated by every other Synod in Scotland. 

There were parts of the bill of which he did not approve— 

The part of the bill which he objected to was, that in ninety-two parishes, where it 
was admitted there were on an average only thirty Protestants in each, a church and 
glebe should be kept up because they were already erected in those parishes. Now 
this he conceived to be directly opposed to that principle of the Lill which declared that 
no church should be erected in any parish where there was not a Protestant population 
of at least fifty. Heconsidered it quite unfounded to say that by this measure the 
Protestants, or any part of them, would be left without religious instruction. So far 
from their being deprived by this bill of instruction, he thought the Bill went too Jar 
to provide spiritual instruction under every circumstance that could arise. ‘There were 
140 parishes that had churches, where the number of Protestants did not exceed 
twenty, and in some instances consisted only of the family of the incumbent. He con- 
sidered it a great evil to have them kept up, because it must go far to diminish the sur- 
plus. At preseut, according to existing arrangements, there was an episcopacy of four 
Archbishops and ten Bishops to be kept up. Now, in his opinion, four Bishops, that 
was, one for each province, and one Archbishop to superintend the whole, would be 
amply sufficient for a Protestant population of 890,000 souls. In the diocese of London, 
one Bishop was found to be sufficient for a population of more than 800,000; and in 
the new diccese of Manchester, there would be only the superintendence of one Bishop 
over a population of 1,200,000 souls. 

He was convinced that the principle of Appropriation must be 
finally admitted in dealing with Church property: the struggle was in 
fact for a great and vital principle— 

The noble lord who so loudly cheered (Lord Stanley) was the very last person in 
the world who ought to dispute that point. (Loud cheering.) Upon what piiuciple, he 
would ask, did Lord Stanley retire from Earl Grey’s Government? It was that prin- 
ciple which, unassisted, alone, and by its own-intrinsic and irresistible force had broken 
up two Administrations already, and would most assuredly break up two more, if the 
attempt here or elsewhere to defeat this bill should be successful. If those who now 
resisted that principle, whether in this House or in the House of Lords, should succeed, 
and upon the strength of that success again attain power, he would teil tiem that 
they would not—could not—hold that power for three short months. (laud cheering.) 
They might appeal to the People—(Cheers)—he feared it not. (Renewed cheers.) ‘Vhe 
People of England were unquestionably ‘in favour of the priuciple involved in the 
résolation of this House, and of those legitimate changes which his Majesty's Govern- 
ment were desirous to effect in the Establishment of the Irish Church, They were 
tired of these endless discussions, and anxiously wished that this matter were fairly 
and finally settled. He believed that the adoption of this bill affurded-the only chance 
of effecting that settlement, ‘ 
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_ Mr. SHEIL went into many details, with a view to prove that the 
value of Church property had been understated ; but the concluding 
passages of his speech, wherein he rapidly traced the recent history of 
the Irish Church question, were the most eloquent and striking— 

“ There are two men in this House who of the poor Irish people have had the most 
painful, the most dear-bought, I hope it will prove the most instructive, experience; and 
those two are the Members for Tamworth and for Lancashire. Both entered 
official life as Secretaries for Ireland; both devoted themselves to Ascendancy ; and 
both became its victims, In 1813, the Member for Tamworth was appointed Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant; and, uniting great capacity with great auxiety to do good, 
had circumstances been less untoward, and had he had just laws to administer, how 
diffvent would have been his government! But he was attached to a party which 
neutralized his talents and frustrated his purposes. He could not go to the root of the 
evil ; and although he now expressed a strong disrclish for ecclesiastical abuses, of that 
disrelish while he was in office he gave no very unequivocal evidence, and allowed 
sinecures (those objects of his virtuous abhorrence) to remain undisturbed. He had 
no resource except measures of repression. The Insurrection Act was renewed; and 
on the 3d of June 1814, a proclamation was issued under his auspices, to prevent the 
assemblages of the People. The Catholic Board was put down. Not so the spirit of 
the People; it Was only dormaut; it never can be dead. It was resuscitated in that 
great confederacy which embraced an active population, and made such a display of 
union and of strength, that in 1225 it was deemed requisite by the Ministry, of which 
the right honourable baronet was a member, to suppress it, “Vain and idle effort. It 
was laughed by us to scorn. We returned from London, where we had agreed to con- 
nect the Church by money with the State, provided the State should by liberty consent 
to connect itself with the People. The offer was repudiated. We invoked the Irish 
peasantry, who were armed with the elective franchise. ‘Those gallant, devoted, 
dauntless, heroic men, rushed to the hustings with the courage and devotion with 
which Irish soldiers, led by you—[Puintivg to Sir H.«Hardinge|—rashed to the breach. 
The holds of ascendancy were carried; the Beresfords were annihilated in Waterford ; 
the Aristocracy was beaten to the earth in Louth. These were, however, but the pre- 
ludes for the great encounter. In two years after, Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald, having vacated 
his seat as member of the Cabinet, stocd for Clare. We was opposed by the Leader of 
the Irish People—he was discomfited. ‘The heart of Lreland thrilled with exultation ; 
the national sympathy became contagious; the soldiers shouted, and threw up their 
caps for joy. Astonished by what they saw—appalled by whut they anticipated—the 
Duke and his distinguished colleagues gave way at last to the power of the Irish 
People. But atl had not been accomplished; it remained that, having won Emancipa- 
tion for ourselves, we should secure Reform for you. There was a magority of English 
and a majority of Scotch Members against Reform. It was achieved by the men whom 
the lrish People had poured, ina noble exercise of their privileges, into this House. 
‘We did the state some service, and they kuow it,’”’ 

Put Lord Stanley would not grant the necessary consequence of a 

Reform of Parliament, a Reform of the Church— 

* in 1832, his Tithe code, that object of universal derision, and that cause of universal 
calamity, was produced, He passed it, despite of reiterated admonitions, to which he 
was as insensible as the animal from which the Scripture illustrations of deafness are 
derived, The People assembled to petition Parliament: their meetings were dispersed 
at the point of the bayonet, and the petitioners tried and incarcerated under the verdicts 
61 Juries from which Roman Catholics were excluded, ‘The popular indignation rose 
to the highest point, and at the General Election the standard of Kepeal was planted 
upon every hustings. The Coercion Bill is passed—a million is given to the Irish 
Clergy—the Church Temporalities’ Bill is introduced, with » great but latent prin- 

-the influence of the noble lord prevails, and the 147th clause is struck out. 
Meanwhile the Clergy starve. ‘The session of 1834 is opened—Lord Auglesey’s letter, 
ealling for a new appropriation, is produced—Mr. Ward brings his motion furward—the 
Chareh Commission is opened by Lord Grey—the noble lord retires from office--lets go 
a Parthian shaft at his opponents—and there he now sits, in juxtaposition with his 
former alitagonists, ITow far he has descended or he hag risen in public estimation, I 
leave to his own judgment, and that of the party of which he was some time the leader, 
and whi hi has certainly gone through ‘the process of exhaustion.’ ”’ (oud cheers.) 

Then came Lord Melbourne's Irish Tithe Bill; its rejection; and 
the dismissal of the Ministry, with as little ceremony asa menial would 
be discharged from the Palace. 


“Suddenly, and to himself, I believe, unexpectedly, the right honourable baronet is 
raised to the Premiership—the fortunes of this great country are placed by his Sove- 
reign in his hands. He arrives—declares himself the champion of the Church—enters 
into a contest with the Irish People—dissolves the Parliament—straius every Treasury 
nerve to return a Conservative House of Commous. The Parliameut of hie own calling 
meets—he is beaten on the Speakership, and does not resign—he is defeated on the 
amendment, and still retains his oftice—he is discomfited upon the Ihish Chureh—and 
he no longer considers it compatible with his dignity, his duty, or his honour, to remain 
in power. He surrenders the trust reposed in him by his Sovereign, and retires with 
disaster, but without humiliation, for he fell in a contest with millions; he had chosen 
a nation for his antagonist, and it was impossible that he should not be overthrown. Far 
be it from me to dispute the talents, the consummate skill, the yarious attributes for go- 
vernment which he displayed: the greater his merit, the greater the evidence of that 
power by which he was overthrown.” 

Then addressing himself to Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Sheil continued — 

“Can you wish, and if you wish can you hope, that this unnatural, galling, exaspe: 

should be maintained? Things cannot remain as they are—retro- 
; i ible they should ever—what expedient are you prepared to adopt ? 
Would you reenact the Penal Code, let loose Orangeism from its den, bid the Orange- 
man draw forth the sabre, clotted and rusty with the blood of civil warfare, that he 
may sheathe it in the nation’s heart? No! From so horrible a conception you in- 
stinctively recoil. Will you dissolve the Parliament? What! after you have already 
had recourse to that perilous expedient? You thought that you could manage the 
House of your own calling: youdeclared it at 'amworth. Have you not too deep a 
stake in fame, in fortun®, in property, and in renown, to renew these terrible experi- 
ments? Yon thiuk the English People are with you. If a Conservative Parliament 
shouid be assembled 3; its duratiou must be brief, its existence will be stormy and agi- 
tated while it lasts; but if the excited People should infuse an undue proportion of 
the democratical element into the Representation, you will have raised a spirit which 
you will have no spell to lay, exposed an institution more valuable than the Church 
to peril, and put perhaps what is more precious than the mitre to a tremendous 
hazard ; and all for what? For what are these terrible risks to be run—these awful 
chances to be incurred? For what are Cabinets to be anuihilated, the country to be 
brought perhaps to the verge of convulsion, the Palace to be shaken to its foundation z 
For the Chureh !—the Church of the minority—the Church from which no imaginable 
benefit can henceforward flow, but from which evils after evils in abundance have 
flow ed—the Church by which, instead of being advanced, religion has been retarded, 
for Whose sapport an enormous army is maintained, which has cost England millions 
of her treasure and Ireland torrents of her blood.” (Much cheering.) 

Mr. Sergeant Jackson laboured to prove that there was no surplus ; 
that the Church, in fact, was and always had been poor; that the Pro- 
testants were increasing in Ireland notwithstanding ; and that the 
object of the Catholics was the utter subversion of the Establishment. 
There are no passages in his speech of two eolumns which are not 
actually tiresome to read. 


Lord Morpetu reminded the House, that in legislating on this 
E be it should not be forgotten that there were six or seven mil- 
1ons of Cathclics in Ireland 


dant arguments, he admitted, which had been advanced on the other side, would be 
toe eg to unswer, but for the fact that by this bill the Government was legislating 
a ae Estat People. 'T he answer would be difficult, if the surplus were to be available 
iia naan ecclesiastical purposes, but for this consideration—they were not 
rid a Te alone for 800,000 or 900,000 Protestants, but they were legislating for mil- 

dual aa; 1e object of those who brouz ht forward the bill was to briug the question to a 
tion es serene. but those on the other side, if they rejected the appropriation por. 
dhenean d never bring it to an issue. He, and those with whom he acted, wished to 
Pee et the preponderating portion of the population was not overlooked in the ad- 
ee - a property, which was evcidedl y national. (Cheers from the Ministerial 
maintowar Wo, no !” from the Opposition.) It was not the intention to provide for the 
lide ‘ie mrt rd their clergy, hur for the erection of their chapels; but it was sight to 
wae a — poke gislating on this subject, their very existence in the land of their birth 
tolera rgotten. When he heard the zeal—he begged pardon, when he witnessed the 
nce, of the gentlemen on the other side—when . feond them assuming a high 
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tone, and talking of the invas‘on of rights under such circumstances as these—he could 
not help asking himself, if by some chance of conquest and confiseation the religion of 
the State were changed— he would not say to Roman Catholic, but to Unitarian—if 
that were made the dominant religion, would Englishmen content themselves in resist- 
ing its exactions by a quiet Chancery suit, such as that in the case of Lady Hewley’s 
charity ? Let honourable gentlemen sometimes place themselves in the position of those 
to whom they were opposed, and their conduct would prove different, their language 
more measured. Mr, Sergeant Jackson argued that the State should support the Esta- 
blished Church because of the truth of its doctrines. Now how could the honourable 
and learned Member sct himself up as to the infallible test, and say that the doctrines 
in which he believed were the true one? In Lord Morpeth’s opinion, the Established 
Church should be that of the majority of the People. (Cheers from the Ministerial 
benches, loudly returned from the Opposition.) The state of Ireland now forbade this, 
but something should be done for that country. 

Lord Srantey highly eulogized the speech of Sir Robert Peel— 

He heard it stated on the other side of the House, partjeularly by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and he heard it with a surprise almost amounting to incredulity, that 
the speech of the right honourable baronet evaded the real question—that the ques- 
tion was not fairly dealt with—that the speech aimed at carrying the audience toa 
conclusion different from what its words and bearing would warrant—that it meant one 
thing and stated another. He lamented to witness either this obliquity of intellectual 
vision, which could not see a distinct proposition in its proper light and form, or the 
sinister tendency of party, that would distort and misrepresent it. If ever there was a 
speech delivered within that House, or without it, bringing home the force of demon- 
stration to the mind of even the most sceptical—beating down every, even the remotest 
attempt at refutation—combining mathematical calculation in its most enlarged scope, 
yet descending to the minutest particulars, with the most consummate logical skill and 
power of rhetorical argumentation, it was that speech; a speech that travelled in a 
chain of the most even, consecutive, and best-regulated induction—in a category of un- 
doubted facis—step by step, to the conclusion—not merely winning, but forcing convic- 
tion upon the most reluctant mind, whose invincible obduracy did nor close every open= 
ing to conviction, aud, carrying conscience and judgment along with it,—where cone 
science aud judgment were to be found—(Cheers)—a speech that at once showed the 
mind of a master, throwing off the exuberance of his knowledge, and quelling incredu- 
lity itself into reluctant, but tacit—he regretted it was tacit—acquiescence in his details 
and his inference, bis premises and his deductions. It was a speech worthy of the best 
and brightest days of our senatorial oratory, and was one that showed that statesman- 
ship in its most philosophical, and at the same time in its most pr ical shape, was not 
yet extinet amongst us. ‘To that speech where was the answer? There was none, for 
there could be none, It was founded on the rock of truth, and by it the eddies of party 
acrimony would sweep without harm. It laid down premises which were truisms, and 
not denied by those whose jaundiced vision saw every thing through a discoloured me- 
diuin, or whose passions, or prejudices, or it might be interest, would lead them to mis- 
represent, or doubt, or deny—that speech, if there was sincerity or honesty in the 
House, should decide the question of Appropriation ; for its premises were no less un- 
questionable than were its conclusions just and true, 

Lord Stanley’s own speech was full of dry details: he endeavoured 
to prove, by reference to the circumstances of several parishes, that 
great injustice would be committed by this bill. He particularly com- 
plained of the suppression of parishes in which there were few Pro- 
testants, though when several of those parishes were united in one 
benefice the number of Protestants became considerable. He strongly 
objected to the threat which had been held out of starving the Clergy 
if the bill were rejected;—and asked Lord John Russell, if, after 
the warning he hed received, he could possibly expect that this bill 
would effect a settlement of the question ?— 

“ Aslongasthe Church exists, as long as it has 100/, of iuecome, never will there be any 
satisfaction on the part of those whose object it is to make their own and not the Pro- 
testant the dominant religion of the country. If you wish to secure a peaceable collection 
of the revenue of the Church, and afterwards to discuss a practicable and proper altera- 
tion of the law, with respect to the appropriation of that revenue; the course you have 
to take is, first to deal with those principles of the bill which affect the security of the 
property, and next to deal with those by which you propose tocarry your principle inte 
practice. But L ask my woble friend, on the other hand, how it is that under all the 
circumstances of the case, they, the King’s Ministers, charged with the peace of Ire- 
land—charged with tie defence of property—charged with the maintenance of the 
law—charged with the support of the Irish Church—refuse to seperate into two 
parts a bill, one portion of which they know they have not the power to pass 
—(Loud and long-contnued cheering from loth sides of the House)—because it em- 
bodies principles so objectionable in themselves, so utterly repugnant to the feel- 
ings of gentlemen—not, of course, intending to cast any imputation on those whose 
judgment differs from my own—that no prospect of political advantage or expe- 
diency can induce them to sacrifice their honest convictions, and to conform to them. 
‘I donot, says my noble friend, ‘call upon you to repudiate or to deny your own prin- 
ciples. This I call upon you todo (aud it is the first time | have ever heard.a Minister of 
the Crown make such a declaration)—here we have two measures, which we ourselves 
have declared to be independent and separate’—(“ Wo, no!” and great cheers)—I am 
not referring to this, but to the last measure—‘ two measures which we have declared to 
be independent and separate, both of which tend to the promotion of peace and tran. 
quillity in Irelaud, both of which we desire to connect together, and either or both of 
which we hold it to be essential to pass; and yet, because we have not the power to 
carry our views into effect in both cases, we will knowingly and with our eyes open re- 
fuse one great positive good, and endeavour to link ourselves with those who are seek- 
ing to starve out the Clergy of Ireland—( Cries of “ No, no!’ and great cheer'ng)—who 
are seeking to starve out the Clergy of Ireland by the withholding of their legal rights : 
and unless an alteration in the appropriation of Church property shall take place, we 
will take advantage of the feeling which may be produced in the clergy by the distress 
to which they may be driven; we will take advantage of the feeling of compassion 
which may be excited for their destitute situation elsewhere ; and, because we will not 
separate these two bills, we will joiu in those unions which have been established for 
the purpose of starving out the Clergy.’ ” 

But the Clergy would not be bribed into acquiescence— 

Ministers were determined to await another year, ay, or three or four years, until 

hey could pass the bill: and till then, they were resolved that Ireland should not be 
pacified, nor her clergy rescued from starvation. But he would tell those Ministers 
that they would not succeed. (Opposition cheers.) Ue would tell them, moreover, 
that great as were the privations suffered by the Clergy, he believed that one and all. 
ofthem were prepared to suffer those, and greater privations—that they were prepared 
to trust even to the miserable resource of private charity to supply their wants, rather 
than see a priticiple carried into effect which they knew to be destructive of the interests 

of that religion of which they were the faithful ministers. If he wanted a confirma- 
tion of this, he had it in what he held in his hand. It was an address presented to his 

Majesty by the Clergy of the diocese of Tuam, They stated, that with regard to their 

hing deprived by this bill of three.tenths of their income, although they might con- 
ser such a deduction as a heavy penalty to be inflicted upon them for discharging 
jaithfully their duties as Christian ministers, yet they would most willingly, for peace- 

sake submit to it. When, however, they considered that the bill also contained clauses, 

calculated not merely to effect the overthrow of the Established Church, but the ulti- 
mate extermination of his Majesty’s poor but always loyal Protestant subjects in- 

Ireland, they felt that it would be a barter—(Jronical cheers from the Ministerial benches) 

—that it would be a barter—(Laughter)—unworthy of their character as Christian 

ministers, to purchase freedom from persecution for themselves, at the expense as well 

of their successors as those among whom they had so long lived, 

Lord Joun Russet said, that the latter part of Lord Stanley’s 
speech trenched on the orders of the House: it was unparliamentary, 
and he might again revert to it— 

But he must say now, what he thought due to the King’s Government of which he 
was a member, that they, bringing forward this question soberly, conscientiously, and 
after long deliberation— considering that it was requisite tosettle this much-disputed 
question—considering that it was uecessary for the peace of Ireland, and that it would 
promote the good of [reland, and tend to the advancement of religion in that country 
—acting upon these motives, and having these opinious of their measure, it was not for 
them to say whether there were in that House, or in any other House of Parliament, 
such a nun.ber of persons as to be able to defeat and to set that measure aside, If his 
Majesty’s Government did believe that it was required for those great purposes, it was 
their duty to propose it, (Loud and general cheers.) Were it the force of an honest and 
conscientious opinion, or the force of any other motive, whatever it might be, that this 
measure was right, it would be dastardly and base for them to shrink from the uttering 
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THE SPECTATOR. 









of their orinciples, or to pause, because they were told by some gentlemen or other 
that they ught to abandon a measure which would not be allowed to pass elsewhere ? 
Was he to be told that there existed, either in that House or in the other House of 
Parliament, a body of men so determined upon oppesition to this bill, that no force of 
cireamstances, no force of argument, no considerations of prudence, no consideration for 
the fature peace and improvement of these kingdoms, would induce them’to listen to 
any terms—would induce them to come to any compromise; but that before the ques- 
tion’had ever gone into Committee of the House of Commons, they were predetermined 
to'impede the King’s Ministers,and not allow them to pass the measure atall? (Great 
cheering.) If there were no other objection to that language—if it were not indecorous 
to this House—it was, to say the least of it, a libel upon the other Honse of Parlia- 
ment. ‘ He believed ‘that the House of Lords would listen calmly to every thing that 
could be said upon this measure, He would believe that if they did reject it, they 
would reject it after due examination. But he would not believe that now, at this day, 
that before the measure had passed through the preliminary stages in this House, they 
were altogether resolved that they would give it no examination—that they would 
enter into none of its provisions—that they would not examine the Report of the Com- 
missioners they had laid before them; but that they were predetermined to persevere 
—that to them, at least, should not be applied the term of a deliberative assembly, 
But such, in few words, was the effect and meaning of what Lord Stanley had had the 
condescension to declare to that House, as a:‘reason toinduce them to forego any further 
consideration of what Lord John Russell had hitherto thought was due from them in 
the discharge of their legislative duties, 


_* Mr. O*CownneELt. wound up the debate with an eloquent and masterly 
specch ; to which, however, very scanty justice is done by the reporters 
—it was delivered at three o’clock in-the morning. 


‘He would besecch the gentlemen opposite to pause, and reflect on the fatal consequences 
of their own success. The hopes of Ireland were now raised. That House had declared 
that the surplus should be disposed of forthe benefit of the Irish nation. It was the first 
time that the Irish nation was offered a participation in the national property. Had 
Members read the charges of the Judges in Irelaud lately? If they had, they must 
have'found that the only part of Ireland where the King’s troops were called pon to 
put down the disturbers of the King’s peace, was where the loyal Orangemen were 
settled, in the North, Much had been said of the Protestant population, but scarcely 
had the name of Catholic been imtroduced at all into the calculation of honourable 
getitlemen opposite. Now it was clear, by the immense majority of six millions anda 
half of Catholics to one million and a half of Protestants, that it was the most daring 
ee tape to callthe Protestant Church the National Church. Neither Sir Robert 

eel nor Lord Stanley argued this question upon the principle ; they argued merely on 
the details, on the question of surplus. The right honourable baronet introduced the 
case of Dundalk, in which there were 1433 Protestants. ‘The tithes there were, it was 
true, impropriate, and the Rector had only 10/. a year from the parish; but then, he 
lad the parish of Louth, in which there were ouly 261 Protestants to take care of, 
with an income of 1888/. What, then, became of Sir Robert’s calculation? He would 
take in the same way his own diocese: he would take the diocese of ‘Tuam, in which 
there were 404,000 Catholics, twenty-six Catholics to one Protestant. ‘Those 
404,000 Catholics had their Bishops, and Deans, aud Chancellors, and Vicars. 
Who provided for them? They did not apply to the Vrotestants. Why should 
not the Protestants support their own Church as well as the Catholics? No, 
but they refused even the means of education to the Catholics out of part of what was 
national property! The Catholics are suid to be ignorant—to be benighted. Then 
educate them, Give them a fair trial, and see what will be gained. He would now 
notice some parts of the speech of the Member for Cumberland. He ought to do so, 
that right honourable baronet hououred him with a great deal of notice. He said he 
preferred the Dissenters to the Catholics. The Catholics eared little for his preference. 

fe pulled out of his pocket a passage from Clarendon, which he read, alluding tothe 
expulsion of the Bishops fromthe House of Lords. He should have recollected what 
led to that expulsion—it was the refusal to listen to and redress just complaints, He 
should have recollected, too, that the Catholics were for keeping in the Protestant 
Bishops. He said that 102. per cent. was gained by the Church of Ireland siuce last 
year. Now, was that the case? Why, the fact was, that five-and a-half per cent. was 
lost to the Church by the delay since last year ; and what would it be uext year if this 
billwas rejected? (Cheers from the Ministerial benches.) And had Ireland gained in 
the meantime? Did it gain by the massacres of Carrickshock and Ratheormac? Did 
the right honourable baronet remember these events? Did he recollect the bloodshed, 
the frightful loss of life? Perhaps he consoled hiniself in the proceedings of the Synod 
of Dumfries? The result of the rejection of the bill of last year, of the Commission 
appointed in consequence, was to-make known their strength to the Catholies, Was 
this wise? Were they more likely to be submissive on this account? The Roman 
senator alleged as a reason against a census, Ne servi se numerare possent. They tell 
the Catholic People of Ireland their numbers, and, after showing them their strength, 
will never allow them to put their lips to the overflowing cup of national property, lest 
their breath might taint it. And they who act thus are statesmen, forsooth! (Cheers 
from the Ministerial benches.) 
He would explain how it happened that in some parishes the Protes- 
tants had increased, in the island of Achill and elsewhere— 

A person had been sent over to that island from Exeter Hall to convert the Catho- 
lics. He took out with him a capital of 25002. and took a number of Protestants with 
him, which were daily increasing. As the island at the time was overflowing with popu- 
lation, the people were dissatisfied, and drove the settlers elsewhere. And yet this had 
been the ground of attack on the Catholic Church. The same eciycumstauces would cer- 
tainly have taken place elsewhere. He could not refrain from laughing at the impor- 
tance attached tothe increase of the number of Protestants in some parishes. Any 
person who carefully looked at the two columns in the Report—the one taken in 1820, 
and the other in 1834—would sce that the latter was rather a correction of the former : 
he, however, did not place the slightest reliance on such returus, In one parish near 
his own residence, it had been stated that there had been a great increase inthe Pro- 
testant inhabitants in the course of three years—namely, from 32 to 49. Now it so 
happened, that 16 Protestants had been transferred from one parish to another. ‘The 
Keeper of the Water Guard and his family had been moved from one side of the river 
to the other. So nuch for the increase of Protestants in that quarter. If there had 
been an increase in oue parish, there {had been accompanying diminution in another, 
In another case, an apparent increase had taken place by a Protestant relative of his 
own and his family coming to reside in a parish, This, however, was miserable special- 
pleading with an important question, 

Sir James Graham had talked of the Church of Scotland-— 

But how did the Scots acquire their Church? Were there no Grahams or Greemes— 
no Knights of the Bright Sword—(Shouts of laughter)—to cut down the People of Scot- 
land? Did the same spirit now show itself in the name, without the chivairy of former 
days? They had an essay on charity from the Member for Berkshire—( Turning round 
to the seat where Mr. Walter was in the hubit of sitting)—Oh, he is not there: he is gone 
~+the last rose of summer—( Shouts of laughter)—ie perceived that the honourable 
Member had moved over the way! He congratulated him on his change of place—he 
was in his proper hemisphere—he was now in his proper element, Previous to this 
move, the honourable Member had reminded him of 

“ The last rose of summer, 

Left blooming alone ; 

All its lovely companions 

Were faded and gone!’ 
(Cheers and shouts of laughter, which lasted some minutes.) The honourable gentleman had 
shown a great deal of cunning, which did not blind him; he appeared to be mighty 
charitable and kind on those points which did not hurt him in the slightest degree. 
He was willing to give Poor-laws to Ireland, forsooth, which could not affect him in the 
slightest degree. Sir James Graham had taunted him about the bloody head and 
bones. The sneer came extremely well from such a quarter—half Reformer, half 
bigot —palid with fear on one side, insolent with temerity on the other. (Great cheering.) 
He would keep up the apparition before the right honourable gentleman, and set up 
the bloody head and bones for a coat of arms for him. 


«Mr. O’Connell’s pereroration was solemn— 
‘What kind of party is that which can turn its eyes to Heaven and invoke blessings 


on the Church of Ireland, while the blood of its people is flowing in the collection of 
tithes? Let the God of Charity now preside over their councils, fill them with the 
spirit of true Christianity, and so direct them as to give peace and tranquillity to 
Ireland ! 

The House divided: for going into Committee, 319; for Sir Ro- 
BERT P£eE1’s instruction to the Committee to divide the bill into two 
Ministerial majority, 37. 
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2. CorroraTION REFORM. 


Sir Richarp Vyvyan, on Monday, presented two petitions, and 
delivered a long speech, against the details and the principle of the 
Municipal Bill. He particularly dwelt upon the invasion of vested 
rights. which it would sanction; and maintained that on the same 
principle a bill might be brought in to deprive the Peers of their priyi- 
leges— 

The rights of Peers were considered inviolable by law; and why were they invio- 
lable? Only because they were consideredso, What was to prevent a bill being brought 
in to-morrow by some honourable gentleman of strong opinions, to take from Peers their 
right to sit in the other House of Parliament ? What was there to render the robe of a 
Peer more sacred than the gown of an Alderman? As tothe rights of freemen, the 
bill was was a measure of spoliation: not content with extending the rights of free. 
men, the framers of the measure abolished them. It was contended that freemen 
were open to bribery—to the insinuating address of persous who accompanied their 
persuasive arguments by asmallsum of money. Was poverty, then, to be deemed a 
disqualification for municipal and political rights? Ifso, no rank was a guarantee: alk 
gentlemen were not honest—all peers were not rich. Before honourable Members made 
up their minds that men because they were poor were to be suspected of dishonesty, let 
them reflect whether the same experiment might not soon be tried in another place. A, 
Baron might be bribed by an Earl’s coronet, a Marquis by a Duke’s,—for, after all, 
these were only abstract distinctions; they were honourable distinctions indeed, -but 
not necessary for the maintenance of the Constitution, When a Baron had been 
bribed by the coronet of an Earl, and a Marquis by that of a Duke, then the House 
might have a right to consider whether these inferior privileged persons, who had been 
convicted of no offence, should be deprived of their rights, however insigniffeant, 
Some admitted that the rights of existing freemen ought to be preserved ; some said 
that they would preserve the rights of the children of freemen already born ; and 
some said that they would preserve at least the Municipal, if not the Parliamentary 
rights of persons in this situation, Sir Richard maintained, that the freeman’s child 
was in precisely the same situation as the heir apparent of a peer of the realm. He 
maintained that the Alderman with his rank was in precisely the same situation as a 
Peer of Parliament who had not an hereditary seat in the House of Lords, as the 
Scotch and Irish Peers, He would say also that the Alderman’s position as a Ma- 
gistrate elected for life was, in the eye of the law of England, similar to that of the 
Peer elected for life to sit in the House of Lords. Therefore, whether they considered 
the Peer's right or the Alderman’s title—whether they looked at the right of the free- 
man’s child in connexion with the right of the son of a Peer—in whatever way the 
subject were considered, he maintained that the rights of the Aldermen and freemen 
were as sacred in the eye of the law as the rights of the most elevated personages in 
the kingdom. 

He would not believe that the Aristocracy would allow such a mea- 
sure to pass. He admitted that self-election to corporate offices must 
be done away with ; and would admit the owners of the Parliamentary 
franchise to the possession of the Municipal franchise: but he would 
always resist the seizure of vested rights. 

Lord Joun RusseEtt briefly replied to Sir Richard Vyvyan. 

Mr. S. R. Lusutncton, Mr. W. Giapsrone, Mr. Scariett, Mr. 
Bonrtruwick, Mr. H. Twiss, Sir J. R. Reto, Mr. Cuartton, Mr. 
Maciean, and Colonel Srsruorps, spoke against the bill, to a very 
inattentive andience. Some clauses for the prevention of bribery, pro- 
posed by Mr. Baines, were agreed to. Several others were proposed 
by Mr. Caytry, Sir E. Witmor, and Alderman Woop; but they 
were withdrawn or negatived ; and the bill was read a third time, and 
passed without a division. 

On the same evening, Earl Grey presented a petition to the 
House of Peers; trom Newcastle-upon-Tyne in favour of the bill, and 
expressed his hope that it would be passed without its efficieacy being 
impaired. It was irregular, he was aware, to present a petition on the 
subject of a measure net before their Lordships; but he hoped it 
would be received, as he was going out of town, and must leave the 
advocacy of its prayer to others. 

Earl Grey then left the House; but the petition was not received, 
owing to the circumstance which rendered its presentation informal, 
and to which Earl Grey had alluded. 

On Tuesday, Lord Joun Russext and other Members brought up 
the bill from the Commons. On the motion of Lord MEtzourng, it 
was read a first time, and ordered to a second reading on Tuesday next. 

3. OnancE LonpcEs. 

On Monday, Mr. Witson Parren moved for leave for the Com- 
mittee on Orange Societies to report the evidence given before it, from 
time to time. 

Mr. Jackson said, that he had the highest authority for stating, that 
the Duke of Cumberland had signed no warrants for Orange Lodges 
in any regiment: he had on one occasion refused an application to sign 
one. 

Mr. H. Maxwe tt could corroborate this statement— 

The warrants almost invariably passed through his (Mr. Maxwell’s) hands: 
they were sent in blank, and his signature and those of other Grand Officers 
were necessary ; and when they were affixed, they were forwarded for the sig~ 
nature of the Duke of Cumberland; that being obtained, five or six other 
names were added, and the warrants were retransmitted to-Dublin, and filled 
up according to the purpose of the general managing body ; but the destination 
was altogether unknown to his Royal Highness. ‘I beg leave (continued Mr. 
Maxwell) particularly to corroborate what has been stated by my honourable 
and learned friend respecting an individual application to the Duke of Cumber~ 
land for an Orange lodge in a regiment. His Royal Highness has given me full 
permission and authority to mention, that he gave the most direct refusal to the 
application, unless permission were first obtained from the Horse Guards. If 
that permission were given, his Royal Highness was ready to grant the warrant, 
but otherwise he could not give it his sanction as Grand Master.” 

Captain Curtris spoke as:follows— 

“ As an officer serving in a regiment chiefly composed of Roman Catholics, I 
beg to say that'an Orange lodge was formed ‘in’ it without the slightest know- 
ledge of the officers generally ; and I do-not hesitate to say that, before it was 
formed, it was the duty of the parties to acquaint the Commander-in-Chief- 
Looking at the regiments in which Orange lodges have been formed, I must ny 
that the wish seems to have been to excite ill-will and indignation between the 
Protestants and Roman Catholics. I do not know what may be the eo cod ~ 
tentions of the honourable Member for Middlesex, but I beg to say, that = r 
any reason he does not think fit to pursue this subject, I shall think it my daty 
to bring it befure the House.” (‘* Hear, hear !”’) 

Mr. H. Grarran observed, that whoever put seals and names to 
the warrants should come forward and avow the fact— 

‘* I beg to. ask the Honourable Member (Mr. H. Maxwell), whether he onthe 
from the Grand. Lodge, five members, under a warrant, to the county 
Monaghan, in 1821 ? They came upon my estate, and a set of _adapapatioe Al 
diaries were not to be found in the country. They did the utmost ore » 
and ought to have been transported to Botany Bay. They set one part 0} my 
tenantry against another, and.introduced a degree of confusion that poss tt 
present time has never subsided. Has the corporation seal, as it were, c 
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signature of the Duke of Cumberland, been sent through Ireland? The honour- 
“able"Member says, that these warrants were signed by the Duke of Cumberland ; 
but that he is authorized to say that his Royal Highness did not know of their 
destination. I happen to know an Orangeman who did believe that the 
Duke of Cumberland had given his authority: he and others have been en- 
trapped by this fabricator and forger of the name of the Duke of Cumberland. 
What right had they to put his name to warrants? Iam well aware that the 
warrants were signed in blank, but they were afterwards filled up, and I want 
to know by whom? If they were filled up with the numes of the Grand Com- 
mittee, I beg to ask the honourable Member for Lancashire, whether the re- 
ort he is going to lay on the table will show who were the Grand Committee ? 
We ought to have the names of those who have been in the habit of committing 
forgery. Allow me to add, that this isa topic which cannot rest here: the 
the honourable Member for Lancashire must inform the House when it is likely 
that the evidence will be printed and in our hands ;. for if it be voluminous, we 
may reach the end of the session before the House is in a condition to consider it.” 
Mr. ParTen said, the names of the Committee of the Orange As- 
sociation in Dublin would be found in the evidence. 

Mr. Maxwett could not answer Mr. Grattan’s question, as he was 
not a member of the Orange Society previously to 1828— 

“* T beg to add, that until I heard it in the Committee of this House upon 
Orange Lodges, I was not aware that there was a single lodge connected with 
any regiment in the Army or Militia. I may have been deplorably igoorant, 
but such is the fact. I can undertake to assert, that no forgery has been com- 
mitted by any member of the Grand Committee: the signatures of the Duke of 
Cumberland, as Grand Master, were bond fide, as well as those of the honour - 
able and gallant Member for Sligo, the Grand Treasurer, and of other Grand 
Officers ; but they were attached to blank warrants.” 

Mr. Patten’s motion was then agreed to. 

4. Ipswich Exvrcrtion. 

On Wednesday, Mr. Wynn brought up the report of the Ipswich 
Election Committee, and moved that it be read: it was as follows— 

“ That it appears. to the Committee, that Thomas Moone Keith aided and abetted 
the procuring and continuing the absence of John Pilgrim, to prevent his giving evi- 
dence on the petition against the Ipswich election; and that he used the charge of 
embezzlement as a means of inducing Pilgrim to remain in concealment for the same 

2urpose, 
‘ «That on Pilgrim's return to Norwich, an information was laid against him for em- 
bezzlement, which had the effect of delaying obedience to the Chairman's summons, 
and his attendauce before the Commitiee ou the Ipswich election. 

“That it dces not appear to the Committee, from the evidence before them, that 
be is any proof that these prosecutions were taken for the purpose of procuring such 

elay. 

“That it does not appear to the Committee, from the evidence before them, that 
any charge is proved against Joseph Sewell, John Blake, or John Joseph Blake.” 

Mr. Hume moved, according, as he believed, to invariable practice, 
sthat Thomas Moore Keith be committed. 

Mr. Wywyy, as Chairman of the Committee, hoped that the evidence 
would be read before punishment was inflicted. 

Mr. Wasown said, that a distinct offence was stated against Keith: 
there could now, therefore, be no question as to the breach of privilege. 

Mr. Hume pressed his motion. 


Mr. Mites said, that Keith was extremely ill—he believed that he 
was labouring under an aberration of mind. 

Mr. Hume wished the forms of the House to be complied with: 
he was not actuated by vindictive feelings. . 

It was agreed, on the suggestion of Lord Joun Russext, that the 
motion should be postponed to Friday. 

Sir C. B. Vere moved that J. E. Sparrow be called to the bar, 
with a view to discharge him. 

Mr. Actionsy and Mr. Hume said, they saw no reason for releasing 
Sparrow. Dr. Lusurneron, Sir R. Pret, Mr. P. M. Srewarr, 
Mr. Wason, and Lord Jonn Russet, wished that Sparrow should 
be discharged. 

It was then agreed that he should be brought to the bar the next day. 

Mr. Fresuricip moved that J. E. Clipperton be called to the bar, 
and discharged. 

Mr. Wason opposed the motion; as he considered Clipperton one 
of the most guilty parties. 

A long discussion ensued; in the course of which a warm altercation 
between the Harl of Dartincron aud Mr. Wason arose; the Earl 
having charged Mr. Wason with being actuated by vindictive feelings 
in this affair. Mr. Wason said that this was “untrue,” and that Lord 
Darlington had been prompted by Mr. Richards. Lord Dartrncron 
said that this was “false.” The Speaker interfered, and called upon 
Lord Darlington to retract his imputation of vindictive feelings on Mr. 
Wason. Several other Members interfered; and finally, as usual, 
both Members retracted their offensive expressions, Lord DaRLtncTon 
being compelled to apologize first. And Mr, Fresuriep’s motion was 
postponed to Friday. : 

On Thursday, J. E. Sparrow was brought to the bar by the Ser- 
geant-at- Arms, reprimanded by the Speaker, and ordered to be dis- 
charged. 

Last night, Mr. FresHFrecp moved again that Clipperton be called 
to the bar, reprimanded, and discharged. Butafter a desultry discus- 
sion, the motion was rejected, by 83 to 54; and the consideration of 
his case postponed till Monday. “It was erged by Mr. Wynn in his 
behalf, that Lord Brougham had given a judicial decision from which 
at appeared that the protection which solicitors could claim in virtue of 
‘their- office went further than he had imagined, and that Clipperton’s 
offence was therefore not so serious. 

MIscELLANEous SuBSEcTs. 

Larsr or CriericAt Sinecures. On Tuesday, the House of 
Peers went into Committee on the Sinecure Church Preferment Bill; 
the object of which, as explained by the Archbishop of CanTERBURY, 
isto prevent certain clerical sinecures which it is proposed to place at 
‘the disposal of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, from lapsing to the 
Archbishops, Bishops, and others, to whom, as the law now stands, 


‘they would fall, The bill went through the Committee, and the re- 
‘port was received. 


Trish Coercion Bitt. The Earl of Gtencatt asked Lord Mrt- 
BOURNE, on Monday, whether it was intended to renew the Coercion 


Bill, which would expire in August? Lord MEeLzourne replied, that 
it was intended to introduce another measure for the purpose of pre- 





serving the public peace, and repressing any outrage or disturbance that 
might break out. The proposed measure was founded on the Report 
of a Commission appointed to inquire into the state of the Queen’s 
County in 183] and 1832. 


Poor. Law. Lord Trynuam moved their Lordships, on Monday, 
for certain returns relative to’the conduct of the Kent Magistrates 
in suppressing the recent disturbances arising out of the enforcement 
of the new Poor-law in that county. Lord Teynham arraigned the 
conduct of the Magistrates. They were defended by Marquis Cam- 
DEN, the Duke of Ricumonp, Lord Duncannon, and the Marquis 
of LANSDOWNE; and the motion was negatived, without a division. 

Encutsu Tirnes. In the. House of Commons, last night, Lord 
Joun Russe 1 stated, in reply to a question from Sir E, Knatcu- 
BULL, that it was intended early next session to introduce a measure 
on the subject of tithes in England and Wales. 


IMPRISONMENT FoR Desr Brit. After a desultory discussion ima 
thin House, last night, this bill went through the Committee, and the 
report was ordered to be received on Monday. The only circumstance 
in the debate worth notice, was a remark by Mr. Hueues HuGHEs, 
that ‘ all Scotland was up in arms against the bill ;’ to which it was re- 
plied, that the bill *‘ did not extend to Scotland.” 


Oatus or Suerirrs. On Thursday, Sir Jonn Campsety obtained 
leave to bring in a bill to remove doubts respecting the construction of 
the statute 9th Geo. IV., requiring Sheriffs of cities and towns that 
were counties of themselves to take the same oaths, and make the same 
declarations as the Sheriffs of counties. “Sir John explained, that this 
doubt had arisen out of the recent election of a Sheriff of London, 
who could not conscientiously make the declaration required. 


Srarrorp DisrraNCcHISEMENT Bint. On Monday, on the motion 
for going into Committee on this bill. Mr. W. S. O'Brien moved 
to instruct the Committee to provide that the Members for Stafford 
should be transferred to Cork County; but, on a division, the motion 
was negatived, by 159 to 19. Mr. E. Butter moved for a Select 
Committee to inquire into the alleged bribery and corruption in Staf- 
ford. Lord Sanpon and Captain Curerwynp supported-this motion 
which was opposed by Mr. Divetr and Mr. GuapstoneE ; and rejected, 
by 98 to 19. 

The bill then passed through the Committee. 

ProsEcUTION OF THE Bricuton GuanpiaAn. On Thursday, Sir 
C. Buiunr presented a petition from Chichester, complaining of the 
prosecution of the Brighton Guardian; and of the expense of that 
prosecution, which amounted to between 3001. and 4001, being paid 
out of the public purse. Mr. Hume gave notice, that he should move 
for an account in detail of the expenditure of the money. 


Newspaper Stamps. On Thursday, Mr. Hume presented a peti- 
tion, signed by nearly all the London printers, for a repeal of the Taxes 
on Knowledge. Mr. Roxstnson asked Sir John Campbell, whether 
Government intended to enforce the law against the publishers and 
venders of unstamped papers ?— 

He gave no opinion on the propriety of the tax upon newspapers, further 
than to say, that he had always supported the repeal of this and all other taxes 
obstructing the dissemination of useful knowledge; but while the law remained 
unaltered, as prosecutions had been instituted against inferior offenders, the pub- 
lishers of Penny Magazines and others, he thought it unfit that greater offenders 
(and he was told that some great persons were implicated) should be allowed to 
escape altogether. 

Sir Joun Campsett replied, that as to the continuance of the tax, 
that was a question for the Chancellor of the Exchequer to answer— 

On the propriety of enforcing the existing law, he had no difficulty in sayings 
that he had taken steps, and should continue to take steps, to secure obedience 
to that law. Justice to the fair trader required that while the tax remained, it 
should not be evaded ; it was injustice to those who obeyed the law, if those 
were not punished who disobeyed it. If the honourable Member for Worcester 
would point out to him any individuals, high or low, without respect of per 
sons, who offended, ie would instantly put the law in force against them. 


Merroponmiran Pusiic Carniaces Birt. On the motion of Mr. 
Alderman Woop, the House, on Thursday, went into Committee on 
this bill; the object of which is, by establishing a registry of coach, 
omnibus, and cabriolet drivers, and by other means, to provide some 
security for the good character of those persons. Small progress, how- 
ever, was made in the Committee, owing to an informality; one of the 
clauses laying a tax, and another appointing Commissioners,—which, it 
was urged, could not be done without the consent of Government. Al- 
derman Woop complained of the absence of Mr. Spring Rice, who 
concurred in the measure, and ought to have been present to express the 
concurrence of Government. ‘The bill still remains in Committee, 
and the Chairman reported progress. 


ABERDEEN AND GLascow Universities Birt. On Monday, on 
the suggestion of Sir Roperr Pret, Mr. BANNERMAN agreed to post- 
pone his bill for the union of the two Universities at Aberdeen, till 
next session; and Mr. J. Oswa.p, at the request of Lord STANLEY, 
postponed the Glasgow University Bill also till next session. 


Riots at Derry: Lapy Mutrcrave, Last night, Sir Roserr 
Bateson asked for some information respecting the liberation of 
certain Catholic rioters at Derry, by Lord Mulgrave; he understood 
that it was owing to the intercession of Lady Mulgrave, to whom 
the prisoners had petitioned, that the order for their liberation had 
been given. . 

Lord Morpetu replied, that the case stood thus— 

At the Assizes at which this cause was tried, the parties were brought before 
the Court upon cross-indictments. The Chief Baron who tried the indictments 
sentenced the Catholics who were found guilty to imprisonment for six months, 
and the Protestants who were found guilty to imprisonment for periods varying 
from three to two months. All the jurors who tried the case, and eleven of them 
were Protestants, signed a petition to the Lord Lieutenant (and not to his lady )» 
praying that the Catholics, who had then suffered an imprisonment of three 
months, might be liberated forthwith. That petition was backed by the Mayor 
of Derry. It prayed for the remission of that part of the sentence passed on the 
Catholics which was then unsatisfied; and with that prayer the Lord Lieu~ 
tenant had complied. Sir Robert Bateson had alluded by name to Lady Mul- 
grave, and Lord Morpeth must confess that he was surprised at it. _He was not 
surprised at the attacks which had been made upon that noble lady in the party 
newspapers of Ireland, for party was not nice in the selection of its victims. 
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Those attacks had no other foundation than this—that she had sent a letter in 
z ° g an application for charity, which she had received from the wife of one 
of the Catholic prisoners. (‘* Hear, hear !”) 

Sir Rozertr Bateson disclaimed all intention of being discourteous 
towards Lady Mulgrave. 


Distress in Mayo. Inreply toa question from Mr. S. Crawrorp, 
last night, Lord Morprtn said, that Government was doing all in 
its power to relieve the distress of the starving population of Mayo. 
Since the subject had last been mentioned in the House, the “ pro- 
ceedings of Government had not been stationary.” (Laughter.) 


The Caurt. 

On Sunday, the King and Queen attended divine service, in the pri- 
vate chapel at Windsor Castle; after which, the King took an airing 
in an open carriage with Sir Matthew Ridley, who arrived at the Castle 
on the preceding evening. It is not said whether Sir Matthew 
obtained a promise of his much-desired Peerage from the King in the 
course of his morning’s ride. 

Their Majesties returned to town on Tuesday afternoon. On Wed- 

-mesday, the King held aninvestiture of the Order of St. Patrick. ‘The 

Earls of Cork and Howth received the honour of knighthood from 
-his Majesty. The usual Levee was then held. Lord William Ben. 
tinck was presented, on his return from India. The general company 
was not numerous. 

The Queen, with a small party, went to the Italian Opera on Tues- 
day evening, to witness the performance of J Purituni. 

On Thursday afternoon, their Majesties left the palace, to visit the 
Earl and Countess of Mansfield, at Cuen Wood: as the Royal Caval- 
cade passed through Hampstead, it was surrounded by an assemblage of 
gentlemen on horseback, with flags and trumpeters, and a crowd of 
people. A triumphal arch had been erected on the top of the Heath, 
decorated with laurel boughs, silk streamers, &c. The company at 
Caen Wood was very numerous ; upwards of eight hundred being en- 
tertained in tents on the lawn. In ihe evening, the triumphal arch was 
illuminated, and there was a display of fireworks as their Majesties 
returned to town. The expense of the arch was defrayed by subscrip- 
tion, to which the tradesmen of Hampstead were significantly recom- 
mended to contribute by their richer neighbours. 

Yesterday, their Majesties, with a party in ten carriages and four, 

roceeded to Woolwich, and were present at a grand review and sham 
fight onthe common. The roads in all directions were crowded at an 
early hour, by persons anxious to witness the show; and many steam- 
boats filled with passengers were observed going down the Kiver. The 
#oncourse~ was immense; the weather very fine, though warm; the 
King and Queen looking remarkably well; ani every thing passed off 
in fine style. There was, however, one accident: a bugleman, sta- 
tioned to give notice that the River was clear, before rockets and shells 
were let off in the direction of the River, received a severe wound in 
the leg from one of the rockets. 

The Duke of Sussex removed on Sunday from Kensington Palace, 
to an inn on the brow of Epping Forest, where he intends to pass a 
short time; as he suffers under a slight pulmonary aitack, which a 
change of air is expected to cure. 








The Metropalis. 

The Court of Common Council met on Thursday. Aftera good deal 
of preliminary discussion, Mr. Pritchard moved, 

*¢ That it is the right of every member of this Court, at any time during its 
sittings, and without previous notice, to submit, and of the Court to entertain 
and decide upon, any question which he may consider to affect the privileges 
of the Court or of any of its members.” 

This motion was agreed to unanimously. Mr. Pritchard then moved, 

** That the Lord Mayor, by refusing, on the 12th of May last, to hear the 
complaint of a breach of privilege, on which the Chairman of the Committee 
ofthe whole Court then claimed to be heard, or to hear the motion then made 
by another member, and duly seconded relative thereto, and by breaking up the 

ourt on that occasion, has violated the right declared to in the resolution 
this day.” 

The Lord Mayor immediately rose and left the court. 

A public meeting was held on Saturday last, at the Crown and 
Anchor Tavern, for the purpose of petitioning Parliament to repeal 
the stamp-duties on Newspapers. Lord Brougham took the chair, 
and the room was filled. On the platform, were Mr. Grote, Mr. 
Hume, Dr. Bowring, Sir W. Molesworth, Mr. Roebuck, Mr. O’Con- 
nell, Mr. R. Wallace, Dr. Birkbeck, the Reverend Mr. Fox, Dr. 
Epps, and Mr. D. Wakefield. ‘The resolutions were moved and 
seconded by Dr. Birkbeck, Mr. Hume, Mr. l’ox, Dr. Bowring, and 
Mr. D. Wakefield. Mr. O’Connell addressed the meeting in along and 
hat speech, in some passages (relating to the Times) more abusive 
than befitted his own dignity. Lord Brougham also descanted on the 
subject of the meeting, in the usual terms, We are not aware that any 
new argument was adduced in favour of abolishing the duties, but Mr. 

Hume produced a New York paper, the Courier and Enquirer, which 
was double the size of the Times. Mr. Hume said— 

On a question of this kind, one fact was worth a thousand arguments. This 
large newspaper was published daily at the price of three-halfpence, or at an 
expense of ten dollars, or 45s. per anoum, with liberty to the subscribers to in- 
sert an advertisement daily throughout the year free of expense. Instead of 6s. 
or 7s. being required, as in this country, for a single advertisement, in America 
it would be published for fifty cents., or half a dollar; and a newspaper could 
be sent by post to any part of the state in which it was published, comprising in 
this instance no less than three thousind miles, at the small expense of one 
farthing. Compured with this sheet, the productions of Printing-house Square 
were as nothing, for it contained no less than 1871 advertisements. 

[It has since been stated that this number of the New York paper 
was merely a “ show number,” put forth as a kind of puff. Certainly 
the New York papers geuerally are not so large as the Times, and con- 
tain fewer advertisements: they are also, as might be guessed from 
their quality, got up with far less trouLle and expense than even our 
third-rate provincial journals. ] 

The Thames Navigation and Port of London Committce have 
hefore them at present a plan for keeping open a navigable channel of 

_ 900 feet through the Pool. 


A petition to Parliament was adopted on Monday, by the parishion- 
ers of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, in the case of Mr. Pollock, the surgeon, 
who has been imprisoned at the suit of the Rector, the Reverend Gil. 
bert Beresford, for non-payment of tithes, under an Exchequer process, 
The sum claimed is between 2/. and 31. The petition has been very 
numerously signed. 





Captain John Hanchett, R.N., was brought before the Marlborough 
Street Magistrates, on Tuesday, on a peace warrant, obtained by Mr. 
Stephen Rumbold Lushington, M. P., in consequence of certain hostile 
manifestations towards him on the part of the Captain. The affair re. 
lated to some civil situation which the Captain alleged to have lost 
through Mr. Lushington’s means. A long and angry discussion took 
place between the parties. It was, however, ultimately arranged that 
Captain Hanchett’s case should be revised; Mr. Lushington stating 
that he was perfectly willing to do so; but adding, that, after what had 
passed, he could not be expected to make any exertions in his favour 
either in Parliament or at the Admiralty. The following is the letter 
written by Captain Hanchett to Mr. Lushington, out of which the 
proceedings arose : 

“ Sir—You have, I understand, sent a description pf my person to Bow Street. As 
soon as I have sent a copy of our correspondence to each of the Members of the House 
of Commons, and to each Club, I shall walk for three days before Mivart s Hotel. You 
will know me by a whip which I shall carry, which whip is well adapted for horses, 
stern-posts, and cowards’ backs, It has only been used te floga mangy cog with, and 
therefore it is quite fit for the purpose to which I have devoted it, and which purpose 
you shall have a satisfactory knowledge of, if you will come to me in person.” 

“ Cate de l’ Europe.” 

On Tuesday, a private of the Coldstream Guards was found guilty, 
by a Court of Inquiry, held at the Portmen Street Barracks, of draw- 
ing his bayonet at a public-house in Westminster upon a woman, and 
behaving in a riotous manner. The punishment awarded was not made 
known. 

The accident at the London and Birmingham Railway Tunnel, 
which we mentioned last week, turns out a much more serious affair 
than was at first stated. An investigation has been made by the 
officers of the Company; from which it appears, that ten men were 
buried in the ruins, and that four of the bodies have been recovered, so 
much crushed. and mangled that it is impossible to recognize them. 
The immediate cause of the accident is not known. 

On Saturday, a stage-coach bad turned the corner of St. James’s 
Street, when a child, who had been allowed by its nurse to wander off 
the footway, endeavoured to run across, and became entangled among 
the horses. Ina moment more it would probably have been under the 
wheels or trampled to death; when Lord Nugent, who happened at 
the time to be crossing Piccadilly, rushed between the leaders, and 
seizing the infant by the arm, threw it forward to a distance into the 
arms of some bystanders on the footway, who caught it unhurt. - 

On Wednesday, a large dog mad, rushed into a house in Tom’s Build- 
ings, Somers ‘own, the door-of which was open, and seizing two chil- 
dren who were playiug in the passage, bitthem severely. The parents, 
hearing the shrieks of their children, hastened to their assistance ; when 
the dog flew at them, inflicting very severe injuries, and had just 
fastened on the man’s throat, when two police-constables arrived, and 
despatched the ferocious brute with their staves. The sufferers were 
then conveyed to a surgeon’s, who dressed their wounds. 





Che Country. 


Lord Brougham has been “ showing 6{f” at Liverpool, being engaged 
to perform on the occasion of laying the foundation of a new Me- 
chanics Institution. His Lordship arrived at Manchester on Sunday 
evening, and proceeded to the house of Mr. Heywood, the banker, at 
Pendleton. On Monday he started in a private carriage on the Rail- 
way for Liverpool, accompanied by Mr. Heywood and other gentle- 
men. On leaving the Railway at Liverpool, he entered Mr. W. 
Brown's carriage; and a procession of gentlemen was formed behind 
him. On their arrival at Mount Street, the stone was laid by Lord 
Brougham, in the usual manner; and his Lordship then ascended a 
raised platform and addressed the assembly. He enlarged on the great 
benefit conferred on mankind by the improvement of mechanical 
science, and referred to the speed of his journey on the Railway as an 
illustration of the remark— 

“ During the last hour and a half I have travelled from Manchester to Liverpool, the 
only thought that presented itself at every step of the way, and indeed abont the only 
subject which the immense velocity of our motion left one time to think about, was to 
whom and to what do we owe that extraordinary power, that mighty revolution of 
man’s position on the globe, in their distances from and their intercourse with each 
other, so that Manchester is. as if by magic, brought within one-fifth of the distance it 
Was ten yeurs ago, and within one-tenth part of what it was acentury before. What is 
it that has made this extraordinary revolution, which has given to man the wings of 
the dove, and which enables him to perform his various public and private duties, and 
to participate in the pleasures, the amusemeuts, and the enjoyments of life, a dozen 
times in the course of a single day, and at distances so far asunder as would have taken 
him in former times a week to accomplish? What is it that makes the distance between 
Manchester and Liverpool seem as nothing, aud which will soon make the distance be- 
tween Liverpool and Brummagem and Brummagem and Lunnua take little more than the 
short space of ten hours to travel? What is that which annihilates the space between 
different communities of men, and, walking on the waves themselves ‘like a thing of 
lite,” brings countries buried in the heart of America in proximity with the coasts of that 
mighty coutinent, and civilizes nations of savages by bringing them in close and regu- 
lar intercourse with nations of civilized men? Why, it is to steam, which, generated 
by the power of nature, has been subjected to the uses of man, and made as docile, and 
a thousand times more powerful, than any domestic animal, instead of being a source of 
terror and dismay by iis explosion. And wh» subjected it to the use of man? A come 
mon working mechanie— James Watt, whose name ought to live, not merely in the his- 
tory of his country, but of maukind.” 

The company next-proceeded to Mr. Thornely’s house, where about 
six hundred persons sat down to a collation. Several routine toasts 
were drunk; and then Mr. James Brancker, the Chairman, proposed 
the health of Lord Brougham, who, he said, was “ honoured, beloved, 
and respected by his King, as he was by the whole country.” Lord 
Brougham returned thanks. He alluded first to the establishment of 
Mechanics Institutions in London; then referred to the blessings 
which might be expected to flow from the diffusion of education, and 
the proper mude of extending national wealth, of which the Manchester 
Railway afforded an example. He spoke of the astonishing progress 
of Liverpool in wealth and importance, and then went on to the ever- 
present topic of himseif— 





He did not feel that he was doing wrong in coming forward and meeting his fellow- 
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eountrymen. He knew the incident which occurred when he attended # diniger that 
was given on his account at Aberdeen, when the most ridiculous and absurd idtiot wee 
raised that he had plotted with Lord Althorp toturn Lord Grey out of office. To dis- 
prove the report, he obtained two letters under Lord Grey’s hand, in which his Lord- 
ship expressed his disbelief of the report; but, notwithstanding that, his enemies 
believed it—believed that he and Lord Althorp entered into a plot to cut their own 
ahroats by cutting Lord Grey’s. He thought if he did not meet Lord Grey at the 
dinner to which he was invited at Edinburgh, it would be said that there was some 
struth in the report; therefore he did not remain away. He accordingly attended at 
the Edinburgh festival; and then the ery was raised—* What! a Lord Chancellor 
attend a public dinner—a Lord Chaucellor go to a dinner at Aberdeen, and afterwards 
do dine-nt Edinburgh!” It seemed to create so much astonishment that he, as Lord 
Chancellor, should attend dinners, that he begaa to think he must change his determi- 
nation of yoing to dinners, and that he was bound to stand upon his “order.” He 
would tell them, that such a man as Huskisson never flinched from meeting his coun 
trymen on such occasions; and Mr. Canning was equally ready to attend meetings 
‘both in the morning, in the day, and at night. Mr Canning’s principles he approved 
of, and gave him his support, but he refused to hold office under him, On the charge 
of attending public meetings, he was bound also to defend Mr. Pitt, though he differed 
with him in politics, Mr, Pitt was a great orator, and a man of great public virtue ; 
yet he sacrificed men to his ambition and his love of place, and consented to hold oflice 
without the power and patronage which a Minister of the Crown ought to have. Mr. 
Pitt attended public meetings; and on one occasion, when Bonaparte, who made him- 
self King of France and Italy, had issued a manifesto against our ships, colonies, and 
commerce, Mr. Pitt attended a dinner of his fellow-citizens, and in his usual sarcastic 
avay, after alluding to the manifesto, gave as a toast, ‘ Our ships, colonies, and com- 
merce.” Mr. Pitt he defended fiom the charge of attending dinners; but it might be 
said that he was only Chancellor of the Exchequer, and not Lord Chancellor. He 
would then take the example of Lord Eldon, and defend him from the foul charge of 
daring to meet his countrymen. Now, that was, the constant habit of Lord Eldon 
year after year, [He attended dinuer after dinner with Mr. Pitt, and sometimes with- 
aut him, and since his death annually delivers a speech to celebrate the day of Mr. 
Pitt’s birth, Was it improper, therefore, with these examples before them, for a Chan- 
cellor, to attend dinners? Some of them, at least a Chancellor might attent; buat he 
sipposed it would be said by and by that a man, because he isa Chancellor, shan't 
dine at all. He maintained that it was at all times the privilege of public men to 
meet the people on all occasions ; and it was the duty of public mento come from time 
to time among the people without that ceremony, without that nonsense, without that 
hauteur, which distinguished some of the great men of the presentday. With the view 
of curtailing the respectability of the People, and with the view of making the People 
more easily led and misled, it was the policy of certain persons to say that public men 
had no business to attend public dinners. He knew that it had been also said, and 
very lately said, that he had uot held the same doctriaes, and pursued the same course 
in office that he did out; and that he took the epportunity of coming there that day to 
raise the People by raising their power; whereas, while he was in office he shunned the 
People, and did not magnify them, and hold out those hopes of Reform, but relaxed the 
pace at which Reform should go on, Never was a charge more ridiculous. He said 
last summer what he said now, that nothing was more ludicrous than the charge agaiust 
the late Ministry of uot having done enough. 
Here he went into the usual enumeration of measures carried by the 
Ministry of which he was~a-member, and declared his determination 
in future to stand by the People— 


From his political habits and resolution to stand by the People, and not to relax or 
abate one effort, nor tosleep by night or rest by day, until a cheap government was se- 
cured for the People—he knew that that one word “cheap” government was abhorred 
by certain courtiers, and they knew that he pleaded guilty to the charge—he owed, 
what he considered not a misfortune, but a deliverance—his uow being out of office. 
And who is there quits place, misnamed power, that does not surrender ignoble prero- 
zative for sweet enjoyment? To be answerable for things done by others, and to be 
answerable for things which ought to be done and are not done—to be compelled to 
trust persous whom a prudent man would consider to be untrustworthy—to be com- 
pelled to refuse implicit confiience to persons when common confidence cannot be 
placed in them, your course of policy to be judged of by the most ignorant of mankind, 
and to bear the aspersions they may throw on your character and conduct—who is there, 
he would ask, could approve of the enviable privileges which place consers on man? It 
was a far more pleasing thing for a man to be raised to such an eminence from chance, 
from whence he could look upon mankind and see into the various passions of the 
human heart, than be placed upon an eminence exposed to the base arts and the bad 
passions of men, and to find, that after he had done all that it was in his power to do, 
a petty quarrel was raised by those who had the power in their hands, and his appoiut- 
ment was cancelled, and hie received the blackest ingratitude for his services. He was 
in office four years, except one day; and, like other men who governed the country, he 
was expected to surrender every thing to his official situation. All this he must have 
been disposed to endure, to feel the relief of the burden; bat there was nothing more 
pleasing to him than to be relieved from it, like a man who was about to be released 
from the fetters and trammels with which he had been confined. No man could be 
considered to enter the house of peace, when he entered the house as a Minister of the 
Crown, Judge then of what must have been his feelings when he burst from those 
cerements, and tovk his nainral position with his countrymen. From all these tram- 
meis he was now free; and it must be astrong and honourable Government, that 
would promise much and were able to accomplish much for the People, to iuduce him 
to give up his independence, and inlist with any Ministry whatever. 

{ We are glad that Lord Brougham is so well pleased to be released 
from office: as he is satisfied, no one is mortified or sorry. In refer- 
ence to the remarks on his Scotch dinners and journey, which are 
merely a repetition of what he has said in other places on the same 
subject, we may tell him, that his hurried mountebank exhibitions in 
the North, were very different from Lord Eldon’s annual attendance 
at the dinner in honour of the memory of his old friend Pitt. . But it 
was not his dining out that was objected to, so much as the sort of 
stuff he talked so profusely after dinner—his nonsense, repeated usque 
ad nauseam, about “ the revered Monarch who lives in the hearts of 
his people,” his writing letters to the King by that night’s post, his 
announcement of the Do-little policy of the Melbourne Ministry, &e.— 
these were the really offensive passages in Lord Brougham’s itinerary 
last year; and it is very impudent in him to attempt to give the thing 
a different twist now. | 




















A numerous meeting of the Reformers of the Eastern division of 
Surry was held on Saturday, at the Crown Inn, Croydon; Mr. Har- 
man in the chair, Among the company were—Major Beauclerk, 
M.P., Mr. Samuel Palmer, Mr. Hurst, M.P., Mr. Leader, M.P, 
Reverend Mr. Courtney, &c. It was stated by the Chairman and 
other gentlemen, that in the several districts of East Surry the number 
of voters registered on the Liberal side already exceeded, by upwards of 
one thousand, the number registered last year. This announcement 
was received with loud cheers. It was afterwards resolved, that a 
deputation should wait upon Mr. Briscoe, inviting him again to stand 
for the county in the event of another dissolution. 

The Birmingham Advertiser, in noticing the system pursued by the 
Duke of Bedford in Huntingdonshire, where his Grace’s forty tenants 
are facetiously called ‘the forty thieves,” says—‘* The same system 

as been adopted by the members of a “ vote manufactory,” named the 
Reform Registration Committee, in Birmingham. A freehold house, 
in Sun Street, the rent of which is 8/. per annum, has been purchased 
by one of the secretaries and three other individuals of the same 
clique ; and by this means four votes are secured for the county! We 
would have these worthies to bear in mind, that others can play at 
this game besides themselves, and that ultimately the stratagem must 
recoil to their own discomfiture.” [There is abundant evidence of the 


a 


regards the Duke of Bedford, the fact is, that his Grace was not the 
manufacturer of the Huntingdon votes, nor were they madé on his 
property. If the Tozies will abandon their system of vote-making im 
England and Scotland, they may be assured that the Reformers will 
not continue it. } 

Whilst the Conservatives are busy canvassing for their “ Blue un» 
known,” for the representation of the East Riding in the event of an 
election, the Reformers are not sleeping at their posts. Many free- 
holders have already enrolled their names, pledging themselves to sure 
port the honourable Charles Langdale as a candidate in the Liberal 
interest.— York Courant. 

_A list of city property, of considerable value, has been adver- 
tised in all the Bristol papers (with the exception, of course, of the 
Mercury), to be let by public auction, on Thursday the 23d instant, at 
the Guildhall, on leases for ninety-nine years, subject to mere nominal 
rentals. For the information of such as may have contemplated bid- 
ding at the said letting, we beg to remind them that the Municipal 
Reform Bill contains a clause to the effect that “ all dispositions ” of 
corporate property, made subsequently to the introduction of that mea- 
sure into Parliament, shall be “ null and yoid.” As we take it, a 
leasing of property for so long a period is clearly “a disposition,” 
within the meaning of the clause in question; but, if there should be 
any doubt upon the Inind of any one disposed to bid for either of the 
lots, he had better, to save unnecessary trouble, take the opinion of his 
own professional adviser.— Bristol Mercury. 

It will be recollected, that during the discussion of the Municipal 
3ill in the House of Commons, Mr. Cayley ealled the attention of Lord 
John Russell to certain proceedings of the Corporation of Scar 
borough; that body having let some corporate land on seven years’ 
leases, in order to tie up the hands of the new Town-Council, and pros 
vide for their own friends, or themselves. A few days afterwards, 
Sir Frederick Trench—the Duke of Rutland’s Colonel Trench—de- 
nied the correctness of Mr. Cayley’s statement, and quoted a passage 
from the Report of the Corporation Commissioners, to the effect that 
“the terms on which the leases had been made were not to be im- 
peached.” A correspondent, who appears to be well acquainted with 
the subject, states that this is a misrepresentation ; that the subject of 
leasing corporate property was not agitated when the Commissioners 
were at Scarborough; and that the expression in the Report, quoted 
by Colonel Trench, related to a transaction which occurred twenty 
years ago—the sales of some corporation lands. Our correspon- 
dent ulso states, that soon after the introduction of the Munici- 
pal Bill, the Corporation of Scarborough let a large piece of orna- 
mental ground, near the sea, for a long term, at a nominal rent; and 
passed a vote enabling Builiffs to let land for seven years, on suck 
terms as they pleased. Notwithstanding, therefore, Colonel Trench’s 
guarantee of the purity of the Scarhorough Corporation, bolstered up 
by the unfair quotations from the Commissioners’ Report, it appears 
plainly enough, that most discreditable work has been going on among 
the members of that body. 

A meeting took place on Monday, at the Steyne Hotel, Worthing, 
for the purpose of promoting the emigration of farmers and other 
capitalists to the new colony of South Australia. Resolutions were 
passed, highly approving of the plan of colonization to be pursued, 
and a Committee formed with a view to facilitating communication 
between emigrants from Sussex and the South Australian Commis- 
sion. Thechair was taken by Mr. Osmond Gilles, a London mer- 
chant, largely engaged in the Australian trade; who informed the 
meeting that he intended to emigrate with the first body of settlers, 
and who is appointed treasurer of the colony. Mr. Gilles’s relatives 
and connexions are amongst the wealthiest landowners, flockowners, 
and merchants, in the flourishing colonies of New South Wales and 
Van Diemen’s Land, to which latter settleinent he sent the first 
fine wooled Saxon flock. He informed the meeting that the sales of 
Australian wool in England would ameunt this year to about 500,000. ; 
being an increase of nearly one-fourth upon the importations of last 
year. 

A proposal for a church-rate at Wolverhampton was negatived, on 
Monday, by 948 to 303. 


At the Chelmsford Assizes, on Thursday, George Cranfield, a 
labourer, was found guilty of setting fire to a barn belonging to Mr. 
Osgood Hanbury, and was sentenced to death, by Judge Allan Park. 


tention to the evidence, which he considers as quite insufficient to war- 
rant the verdict. If the report in the Times is a correct one, we have 
no hesitation in saying that the evidence barely makes out a case of 
suspicion. Lord John Russell should attend to this matter without 
delay. 

Thomas Robinson, aged twenty-seven, the gamekeeper to Paul B. 


most inhumanly murdered. He resided at Kexby, six miles from 
York, and had been from nine o'clock on Wednesday night, till the 
following morning, at a neighbour’s house, paying his addresses to @ 
respectable young female. He left there in good spirits, and was never 
afterwards seen alive. ‘Two gunshots were heard soon after he left 
the house; and about twelve o'clock at noon, on Thursday, his lifeless 


from the house. His throat was dreadfully cut, and there was a bruise 
on the left arm. His gun was found in an adjoining field, and his hat, 
coat and waistcoat in three other places. It is supposed that he had 
pursued some poachers, and thrown of his clothes, as was his habit ; 
and there is every reason to believe that more than one person has 
been concerned in the murder. The deceased was a powerful, deter- 
mined man, and was greatly esteemed by his employer and all his 
neighbours. An inquest was held on the body on the 16th instant, 
and adjourned to the next day. After the inquest was adjourned, at 
twelve o’clock on Thursday night, the witnesses were examined by 
Mr. Preston privately; and soon after, a young man, a farmer in the 
neighbourhood, named Morley, was apprehended, conveyed to York, 
and lodged in the House of Correction.—Leeds Intelligencer. Two 
other men, Dunn and Kilvington, have since been apprehended ; and 





Proficiency of the Tories in the business of vote-making; but as 





the affair is in process of anxious investigatior. 


A correspondent of the Zimes, who was present at the trial, calls ate: 


Thompson, Esq. M.P., of Escrick, was, on Thursday morning last,- 


body was found on Dunnington Common, about three hundred yards 
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Thomas Swift, am old chimney-sweeper of Buckingham, was found 
deadin his bed on Sunday week. Uponexamination, it was discovered 
that he had. been murdered by severe blows on his head, inflicted with 
a hammer. belonging to his younger ‘son, who is’ a nailor, and who is 
said to be occasionally out of his mind. He has confessed the crime. 
The family did all in their power to conceal the murder: “ they took 
away the sheets, shirt, and nightcap (all. of which were very bloody), 
and wrapped. him up in a blanket; after putting a clean cap on him, and 
ever pinning up his chin, an old woman was then called in for the pur- 
pose of laying him out, as was expressed, but who did not see any thing 
about him amiss, except a very black and swelled eye, and therefore 
merely threw a sheet over him, and left; they even sent to the sexton 
to have the bell rung out for him.. From these circumstances getting 
buzzed about, it was. necessary to inform the authorities; and, in con- 
sequence, an inquest was held on the body, before Mr. Thomas, the 
Bailiff and Coroner of the borough of Buekingham, on Monday, the 
13th ; when the above facts came out.” 

One of the engines of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway left 
the latter place on Wednesday morning at five o’clock, with three 
waggons attached, containing about ninety packages of goods, princi- 
pally intended for shopkeepers in Liverpool and Glasgow. On ap- 
proaching the. Whiston inelined plane, about nine miles from Liver- 
pool, the waggons were discovered to be on fire; and before any ef- 
fectual assistance could be given, all the goods were destroyed—amount- 
ing, it is supposed, in value, to 2,000/. It has not yet been ascertained 
correctly how the accident originated, but it. is supposed to be from 
friction, owing to the great speed at which the train was travelling. 
The Railway Company intend paying the respective owners of the goods 
the full amount of their losses. 

Five men were drowned on Monday, near Rochester, by the up- 
setting,of a boat: some of the men were intoxicated. 

IRELAND. 

The changes in the Irish law appointments are now determined on. 
The Attorney-General is to have the vacant seat in the King’s Bench ; 
Mr. O’Loughlen is to be Attorney, and Mr. Richards Solicitor-Ge- 
neral. This will cause two vacancies in Parliament; one for Cashel, 
in the room of Mr. Perrin,—his successor'on the Liberal side, will, it 
is said, be Sergeant Woulfe ; and in Dungarvon, where Mr. O’ Loughlen 
is certain of reelection the third time.— Globe. 

A deputation from the Synod of Ulster have presented a congratu- 
latory address to Lord Mulgrave, couched in very marked terms,— 
giving the lie to the impudent assertions of the Orange Tory faction 
that the Presbyterians of the North disapproved of the policy of the 
Melbourne Ministry. We observe by the report of the proceedings in 
the Synod, that Dr. Cooke, who figured at the Hillsborough meeting 
and) at’ Exeter Hall, and who was stated by the Tories to be a 
delegate of the Presbyterians of Ulster, is a sort‘of Marquis of London- 
derry in a small way—that is, a foolish, meddling, violent person, pos- 
sessing no kind of influence, and constantly in hot water. 

Our City Conservatives are at daggers drawn with each other about 
money matters. The leading agent at the last election is now dis- 
owned, his bills are unpaid, and he has gone to prison. Clerks, 
printers, &c. are said to be only creditors on his bankrupt estate, and a 
xegular blow-up in-the camp is the consequence. Captain Childers, 
Secretary of the Registration and Election Conservative Commit- 
tee, is the person who isin gaol. Mr. O’Connell’s agent has been even 
employed by. some of the Tory clerks to recover their accounts, if 
possible.— Globe Dublin Correspondent. 

After a very minute investigation, continued for nearly three days, 
into the circumstances of the Orange riots in Belfast on Sunday week, 
when a female was unfortunately killed, and several persons wounded, 
the Jury came to the following verdict—“ That the deceased, Anne 
Moore, came by her death, in’ consequenee of a gun-shot wound in- 
flicted:by one of. theemilitary, while in the execution of his duty in quel- 
ling a dangerous: riot, under the orders of the civil Magistrate, on the 
32th of July instant.” The Jury was composed of individuals, the 
majority of whom hold Tory principles; so that the Orange party can 
have no just ground: to complain, that they have been unfairly dealt 
with. We are glad that this has been the case; for, if it had not, we 
are well aware of the misrepresentations which would have been circu- 
Jated. It is now proved, in a way whieh leaves the party no room for 
escape, that they were engaged in “‘ a dangerous riot,” on the Sabbath- 
day; that they resisted and violently assaulted the civil authorities ; 
that they have been instrumental in causing a loss of life; and that 
they inflicted a severe wound ona Magistrate, whilst he was endeavour- 
ing to enforce the law.— Northern. Whig. 

There wasa performance at the Dublin Theatre on Tuesday night 
for the benefit of poor Banim, the author of the O’Hara Tales, who 
has been for some weeks in this city in a state of extreme physical de- 

ility. All parties cordially united on this occasion to testify their 
esteem and sympathy for the suffering author. The Lord Licutenant 
and a considerable number of the leading gentry were present. The 
house was very well filled. The profits of the benefit will be about 
200/.— Times Correspondent. 





SCOTLAND. 

It appears that the Dundee Political Union called upon Sir Henry 
Parnell for an explanation of his reasons for not voting with Mr. 
Grote in favour of the Ballot, of which Sir Henry is a declared sup- 
porter. The subjoined letter and resolution of the Union will show, 
that Sir Henry gave the required explanation, and that the Political 
Union were satisfied with it; though they very properly remark on the 
impolicy of Ministers in making the opposition to the Ballot a Govern- 
Ment question. 

“Sir—l have received your letter of the 9th instant, informing me that the Political 
Dnion of Dundee will be glad to hear that my absence from the division on Mr. Grote’s 
motion on the Ballot did not arise from any change in my opinion upon that question, 
I beg you will be so good as to acquaint the Political Union, that so far from 
having changed my opinion concerning the Ballot, I consider the arguments in favour 
of.it have been confirmed by the experience of every thing that occurred at the last ge- 
meral election. With respect to that part of your letter which seems to intimate that I 


ought to have voted for Mr. Grote’s motion, and against the Government, I beg to be 
permitted to say, there can be no longer any doubt that, after what has taken place 
within the last seven months, if those Members of Parliament who hold office should 
‘wote against the Government (and, asa necessary consequence, resign their offices) 





whenever, on any specific or isolated question, they may differ in opiniou with it * 
Tory party would inevitably be restored to power. To push the few diiitoucee or 
opinion which exist among Reformers to this extremity, and to produce calamitous re- 
sults,cannot, I imagine, be desired by the Political Union; especially at a moment 
when the Government is not only diligently but successfully occupied in honestly dis. 
charging its engagements tothe public—by carrying forward such great measures as 
Corporation Reform, Church Reform, and the extinction of Tithes in Ireland: and 
preparing for the redress ofthe grievances of the Dissenters, the abolition of Chureh- 
rates, the Commutation of Tithes in England, and other important improveme 
our political institutions, “ Your obedient, humble servant, 

“ Sohn Galletly , Esq. “ H. Parwett,” 


After some discussion, as we learn from the Dundee Advertiser; the 
meeting adopted the following resolution. 


“ That this meeting, having heard the letter from Sir Henry Parnell, in answer to 
one from their Secretary, on the subject of the Ballot, are of opinion that the absence 
of Sir Henry at the discussion on the Ballot is justifiable under the present constitution 
of the Government ; but are of opinion that the practice of making a Ministerial oppo. 
sition to such an important constitutional question as the Ballot, is quite unnecessary ; 
the far better course being to let each Member represent the opinion of his constituents 
freely, as was done even in the Unreformed Parliament. That the thanks of the meet- 
ing are due to Sir Henry for his attention to the Union in this matter.” 


hts in 





Miscellaneous. 

The Commissioners for Inquiry into the opportunities of Religious 
Worship, means of Religious Instruction, and Pastoral Superin- 
tendence afforded to the People of Scotland, and into the Funds 
available for the purpose of the Established Church of Scotland, are— 
the Earl of Minto, G.C.B:, Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone, 
John James Hope Johnstone, Esq., Robert Bell, Esq., Procurator of 
the Church of Scotland, James M. Nairne, Esq. of Dunsinnan, Tho- 
mas Henry Lister, Esq., John Shaw Stewart, Esq., John James 
Reid, Esq., Andrew Coventry Dick, Esq., Henry Baxter, Esq, 
Edward Horseman, Esq. The majority of the Commissioners are 
members of the Scotch bar, intelligent men, and of some eminence in 
their profession. We have no doubt of their fitness to discharge the 
duty they are called on to perform. 


The Hertford Reformer states, that at the late meeting at Apsley 
House, “ not a word was said by any one but the Duke of Wellington; 
and he confined his exhortations to a recommendation ‘ not to go out 
of town,’ because, ‘ whatever was done with the two bills about to be 
sent up to them, must be done in Committee, when proxies are of no 
use.’” 

Mr. Otway Cave is disabled from attending to his Parliamentary 
duties, by a fafl from his horse; and Mr. Gisborne has been obliged 
to leave town for St. Petersburg, in consequence of the illness of a 
near relative in that city: he has paired off with Sir W. Wynn for the 
remainder of the session. 


The recognizances in the Ipswich petitions against Messrs. Wason 
and Morrison not having been completed, the matter is at an end. 


By the death of Mr. Lewis Alsop Lowdham, the Secretaryship of 
Lunatics las become vacant; the gift of which is in the Lord 
Commissioners‘of the Great Seal. The Solicitorship to the Dutchy 
of Cornwall Board is also vacant by the death of Mr. Lowdham. 


Lieutenant G. C. Stovin, late in the command of the Algerine brig, 
will be tried by Court-martial on Tuesday, on board the ship Victory, 
on acharge of repeated drunkenness. Lieutenant Stovin, on his pas- 
sage to the Cape, was displaced in command and put under arrest by 
Mr. Cardew, the mate, and third in seniority in the vessel, who 
assumed the command, and carried her into the Cape. This novel 
proceeding in the British Navy created so much difficulty in the East 
Indies, that Sir John Gore took every person out of her, and brought 
them to England.—Hampshire Telegraph. 

Mina has written a letter from Montpelier to a friend in England, 
denying indignantly that he ever perpetrated the cruelties charged 
against him in the London newspapers, and, on their authority, by Mr. 
O'Connell and Mr. Grove Price-in the House of Commons. 

The British brig Jessie, of Belfast, for St. John’s, New Brunswick, 
was lost at sea previous to the 10th of June. The crew were ten 
days in the boats; during which time eleven of them died of hunger, 
three only sutviving, who were carried to Quebec. 


At alate term of the Superior Court of North Carolina, Dr. W. H. 
Mowbray was tried on an indictment found against him for stealing a 
Negro boy. It appeared in evidence, that he persuaded the boy to run 
away from his master, by promising to give him a portion of the money 
for which he might be sold, and to furnish him with papers that would 
enable him to escape to a free state. The Jury returned a verdict of 
guilty. Sentence of death was pronounced by the court, to be exe- 
cuted on the 19th of June. 





HULL ELECTION. 

The Hull Election Committee began on Friday to open out the cases 
of fraudulent personation and bribery which stand against the Tory 
petitioners; and some of the petitioners appear to be already indivi- 
dually implicated. It is observable that the petition.is not from the 
unsuccessful candidate, but from three burgesses, who declare them~- 
selves to have been aggrieved. If these individuals, therefore, are 
found not to have had clean hands, the tendency seems to be towards 
their petition being declared ‘frivolous and vexatious ;” for though 
the greatest indulgence may be claimed for the petition of a can- 
didate who demands examination into a small majority, none can be 
demanded for petitioners whose object should appear to be the securing 
their own corruption by entailing expense on theiropponent. The de~ 
claration of “ frivolous and vexatious,” is in fact the only bar opposed 
to the formation of an organized system of putting down every Member 
of Parliament who cannot go to a certain expense to support bis seat. 
In the Hull case, it seems hardly conceivable why any party should: 
have risked such discoveries, except on the calculation that their op- 
ponent would give up his seat without resistance, to escape the expense: 
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MUNICIPAL BOROUGHS.: 

THE Commissioners appointed to fix the boundaries of the new: Muni- 
cipal Boroughs have-received their instructions; and swill, we presume, 
forthwith commence the executien of their duties; which are to be 
completed within three months. from the 15th instant. The plan on 
which they are to: proceed is laid down in a letter from Mr. Parkegs, 
the Secretary to the Commission, from which we extract the: most 
material passage relative to the division of boroughs into wards. 

«“ You willcommence your division with the o ject of making your wards to contain, 
as neariy as possible, an equal number of electors; but not adhering invariably to this 
plan, which may be subject to many modifications, from local circumstances, and parti- 
cularly. from the two following principles, which the Board wish you to bear in mind— 

1. When a borough contains different districts, some of which comparatively con- 
tain a richer andsome a poorer class.of inhabitants, you,will not divide them 
so as to throw the richer class into a ward by themselves, and. the poorer into 
another ward by themselves; but, on the conttary,you will endeavour, as far as 
it is practicable, to divide them so as to have some of the richer class and some 
of the poorer in nearly equal»proportions in each ward. 

You will attend, as you were directed in your general instructions, to parish 
boundaries, rivers, and other clear geographical boundaries, when you can con- 
veniently do so. 

« You will ascertain as nearly as you can the number of inhabited houses, and the 
amonnt of rate paid for the last year, in each proposed ward; for this purpose. you will 
examine the Overseers’ books; and you will transmit to the Board the number of 
houses, and the amount of rate paid for each street, as well as the aggregate thereof 
for the whole ward.” 

The cireuits are allotted as. follows— 

1. To Messrs. Maude and Jones, Northern Circuit. 

2. To Messrs. Hammill and Denison, North-Western Cireuit. 

3. To Messrs. Rumball and Du Plat, Eastern Circuit. 

4. To Messrs. Aldridge and Brandreth, Western Circuit. 

5. To Messrs. Buckle and Chapman, South-Western Circuit. 

6. To Messrs. Lennard and Pringle, South-Eastern Circuit. 

The above-named gentlemen are the Travelling Commissioners: the 
Central or Resident Board is composed of Messrs. Charles Shaw Le- 
fevre, George James, Pennington, John Elliott Drinkwater, and Ed- 
ward Rushton. 

The following is the list of the boroughs which are to be divided 
into wards, arranged in. their respective circuits, with the official direc- 
tions as to the number of wards into which each is to be divided. 
NORTHERN CIRCUIT. 





to 


Leeds...... oncasnnatons ye 

aa eC ee b Which may be divided into not less than 
ME iivic. csc ceivnewsnscces. Four, Weide. 

Sunderland | 





Ni duse<tecveaeesvarteral 


a ind § Which may be divided into not exceeding 
Cat lishe: ......crcescceveees Baie Wasi. $4 








Gateshead . ageamnse Which may be divided into: Two Wards. 
NORTH-WESTERN CERCUIT. 

Liverpool. ::.....cccsseeee i 

Stockport ... Which may be divided into not less than 

Preston....... was Four Wards. 

Macclesfield... = 

Chester... — Which may be divided into not exceeding 

Shrewsbury . Hour Warde 

kis eee ; 


Which may be divided into Two Wards. 
EASTERN CIRCUIT. 





Which may be divided into not less than 





Leicester ......,0escccccees Four Wards. 

Great Yatmouth........ 
Dethy:»..--0 Saracen Sie Which may be divided into not exceeding 
Cambridge ..........s0006 ; 2a 5 
Inswi Four Wards. 

pswich ...... otes 





Colchester ........sseee0e 
Lynn (King’s) masat Which may be divided into Two Wards. 
BostOns....coccccercceseres 

WESTERN CIRCUIT. 
Bristol .....ccccccsessevece 
ee Which may be divided into not less than 






Bathr.s..0<s.0008 
Coventry..... “30 Four Wards. 
Worcester ».crrcccscreceee 
Which may be divided into not exceeding 
Oxford ......+.+ seccesecses { Pour Wins. 
Kidderminster ........ ee 


Northampton ... 
Gloucester .... 





Which may be divided into Two Wards. 


Swansea ......+... saseiees 

SOUTH-WESTERN CIRCUIT. 
TERRE: wosse ninvecpesecpes Which may be divided into not Jess than 
Plymouth....... ei sige Cae 5S Four Wards. 


SOUTH-EASTERN CIRCUIT. 

Which may be divided into not less than 
Four Wards. - 

Which may be divided into not exceeding 
Four Wards. 


Portsmouth........ceseeee 


Southampton........... 


Canterbury ...........006 ] 
ROOD os cscecssedasceces 
Maidstone..... 
Dover ..... Speeasion 
TERE sks co csccses pnts 


Which may be divided into Two Wards. 








GLEANINGS FROM THE EVIDENCE 
ORANGE LODGES. 

1. ORIGIN, NATURE, AND OBJECTS OF ORANGE LODGES. 
LiruTtENANT- CoLoneEL VERNER, M.P., an Orangeman, Deputy 
Grand Master of the institution, and Deputy Grand Master of the 
County of Armagh, states, that ‘* the original intention of the 
Orange Society was to support the constitution of the country 
and allegiance to his Majesty, in opposition to societies of a re- 
bellious and treasonable nature; to join the Government in pro- 
tecting the country in case of foreign invasion; and for purposes of 
self-defence.” It was first instituted in 1795; and has continued in 
existence and activity; under different modifications and with sundry 
interruptions, until the present time. It is an exclusively Protestant 
association. The members were admitted on secret oath, up to March 
1825; when an act of Parliament was passed by which such oaths 
were rendered illegal. Previous to the formation of Orange Societies, 
there were other societies existing, one under the name of Defenders, 


ON 





consisting exclusively of ‘Roman Catholics.. They were in the habit 
of taking arms from: the houses of Protestants; and bodies of men, 
called Peep-o’-day Boys, went forthe purpose of recovering them early 
in the mornings, ‘I think,” continues Colonel Verner, “ thé first 
occasion upon which 'the opinion became general ‘that there existed a 
decided hostility on the part of the-Roman Catholics towards the Pro- 
testants of the country, was a circumstance which occurred at’a place 
ealled Fork Hill, in the county of Armagh.” The Colonel proceeds, 
on the hearsay of his father, to relate the story of a deed of great atro- 
city committed at this place, in 1792, by persons: said to be Catholics, on 
a Protestant schoolmaster’s family and his wife; which circumstance 
he repeats, produced a conviction of the hostility of the .Roiman 
Catholics to the Protestants. 

‘** Are not the chief objects of the Orange Lodge the preservation 
of the Established. Church, the present: settlement of Protestant pro- 
perty,and the connexion between England and Ireland ?”—“ Decidedly.” 

‘« Why do you conceive that Roman Catholics are not admissible 
into Orange Lodges ?”—‘* Because’the Protestants of Ireland have 
reason to suppose that they are hostile to them.” 

‘© For what reason ?”——“ By forming themselves into societies bound 
by oaths to extirpate the Protestants, and by the opposition they have 
given to their religion and their Church.” 

The Reverend Mortimer O’Surtivan, a convert from Catholicism 
to Protestantism, and a member of the Orange Lodge, was the second 
witness examined. He states, that there are two degrees, Purpleman 
and Orangeman. Purple is the higher order: an Orangeman must, in 
ordinary circumstances, undergo one year’s probation before he is eligible 
to the Purple order. 

“* Are the lodges through the country affiliated ?”— Members of 
Lodge Committees have the privilege of attending any lodges and 
voting at them.” 

** You state that in the year 1812; the Oath of the Orangemen was 
changed.”—* I believe it was.” 

“ The condition of the oath was that the King should support Pro- 
testantism ?”—-“* The condition of the oath which had been previously 
taken was to that effect.” 

* By Protestantism, do you mean the Established Church.”—“ I 
believe the condition contemplated rather what. was called Protestant 
Ascendancy than the maintenance of the Established Church.” 

Mr. Witttam Swan, Secretary to the Orange Lodge, was the 
third witness. No oath or declaration has been required from Orange- 
men since 1829. The number of the Orange body is from 200,000 to 
220,000. It is increasing. 

Mr. Stewart Bracxer, Assistant Grand Secretary, the. fourth 
witness, states the distribution of the, lodges to be as follows: 229 in 
Antrim ; 212 in Armagh; in Down, Tyrone, and Fermanagh, upwards 
of 200 each; in Londonderry, about 150; in Tipperary and West- 
meath, 2 each; in Kilkenny, none. The numbers. of Orangemen in 


‘each lodge vary from 30 to 300. 


2. CONDUCT OF ORANGE LODGES. 

Colonel Verner states, that ‘ the Orangemen as a body never, in- 
terfered in any political question.” 

“Do you consider the address to the King, read the other night in 
the House of Commons, which professed to emanate from the Grand 
Masters, as an act of the body or of the particular individuals ?”—** ‘An 
act of the body.” 

*« The address to the King referred to the change of Government ?” 
—‘$ It did.” 

‘“* That, you say, was not a political measure ?”—<‘ I do not think it 
was.” 

Mr. Bracker stated in his first‘examination, that he did not regard 
the Orange body as a political one. In his second, he admitted; he 
considered it ‘a religio-political body.” Mr. Ex-Sheriff Scott was 
expelled the Lodge, by the following resolution, dated 29th Novem- 
ber 1832. 

“ That Ex-Sheriff Scott be expelled the institution, for entertaining Daniel 
O’Connell at breakfast, on political principles which we do not approve.” 

Mr. Biacker was not at first aware that the Orange Societies had 
formed Committees for the Registration of Voters.. On. the following 
resolution, dated 14th of February 1835, being shown to him, he re- 
membered the circumstance. 

“ Resolved, that the best thanks of this Grand Lodge are due, and hereby given, to 
the gentlemen composing the Protestant Registration Committee, for the purpose of 
securing the return of Constitutional Members; and we recommend our brethren 
throughout the kingdom to give them their best support.” 

Evidence is given at great length on the subject of the application 
of the funds of the Orange Lodges to defend Orangemen in public pro- 
secutions against them for walking in processions, and committing other 
offences against the laws. 

3. THE DUKE OF CUMBERLAND AND ORANGE LODGES IN THE ARMY. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland is Grand Master of 
the Orangemen. 

Mr. W. Swan, Grand Secretary, thinks that the Grand Master has 
the power of ordering the whole mass of Orangemen to assemble in 
one place from all parts of the country. He does not conceive that 
this is a dangerous power to be vested in any individual. And sup- 
posing that a Catholic body, constituted as the Orange. body is, with 
1500 lodges affiliated and connected with each other ; that the members 
of these lodges upon their admission went through a certain religious 
ritual; thet there were Roman Catholic priests attached as chaplains 
to those lodges; that the members recognized each other by seeret 
tests; that this body consisted exclusively of Roman Catholics ; that 
most of the members of that body had arms in their hands; that they 
were in the habit of occasionally moving in processions with military 
music and military array; and that there was power vested in any one 
Roman Catholic to call that enormous body together,—Mr. Swan 
would not consider such an institution, constituted as the Orange body 
is, dangerous to the State. But he does not conceive that it is as justi- 
fiable upon the part of the Roman Catholics to-enter into a confederacy, 
as it is on the part of Protestants, or that they have the same right. 

« Are the Orangemen of Ireland, generally speaking, in possession 
of arms ?”—“ Yes, I believe they are; to my own knowledge, I believe 
that they are.” ‘ 

“ By whom must a warrant for holding a private lodge be signed ?” 
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—‘ It must be signed by our Grand Master, the Duke of Cumber- 
land, a Deputy Grand Master, the Grand Secretary, Mr. Maxwell, by 
me (Mr. Swan) as Deputy Grand Secretary, the Grand Treasurer, 
Colonel Perceval, and Mr. Baker, the Deputy Grand Treasurer.” 

* Ts the only communication with the Duke of Cumberland a de- 
mand for a warrant ?”—‘* His Royal Highness is not troubled with it: 
aset of warrants is sent over here, and obtains his signature.” 

“ It is signed with his sign-manual?”—‘“It is. I write an official 
letter, requesting him to sign the accompanying blank warrants ; which 
I send to him direct, by any of our brethren in London.” 

«* Have you had any communication with the Duke of Cumberland, 
on the part of the Grand Lodge, upon the dismissal of the late Ad- 
ministration ?”—** I believe not.” 

** Was there any communication either to the Duke of Cumberland, 
or to you from the Duke of Cumberland, in consequence of the change 
of Administration ?”—“ No; we left his Majesty his right of choosing 
his own Ministers.” 

‘* Have the goodness to state the occasion of that erasure ?”—| The 
book being handed to Mr. Swan]—“ I cannot.” 

“ Is this book in your handwriting?”—* It is.” 

“ Has this book been kept in your custody ?”—“ It has been kept in 
my custody, in a press of which I have the key.” 

“ Can you state what were the words that were erased ?”—“ In- 
deed I cannot.” 

« Did you make the erasure ?”—* Indeed I did not.” 

« Then the officers of the Orange Lodges produce a book in your 
handwriting, containing an erasure, which you did not make, and for 
which you cannot account ?”—*“ I cannot.” 

«* That erasure appears to have been made studiously with a view of 
concealing what was written ?”—* It appears so upon the face of it.” 

** Can you read a word ‘from’ under the erasure—‘a communica- 
tion having been made /rom.........’?”—* Iam sorry to say, my sight 
is not sufficiently good.” 


Mr. Stewart Bracker, Assistant Grand Secretary to the Grand 
Lodge, produced the books of the Lodge, and read the following entry, 
dated 15th February 1833. 

“ William Scott, 16th Company Royal Sappers and Miners. That the Committee 
would most willingly forward all dccuments connected with the Orange system to any 
confidential person in Ballymena, as prudence would not permit that printed documents 
should be forwarded direct tu our military brethren. =: 

(Signed) “ W. Swan.” 

In a matter of such importance as the connexion of Orangeism with 
the Army, we think it best to give literal quotations from the printed 
evidence. 


2053. “ Does the Orange Society hold communications with any members of the 
Army ?”—“ There are various warrants under the Orange Institution, which are held 
by persons attached tothe Army; and therefore communications of course are held be- 
tween the persons acting under those warrants and the Grand Lodge.” 

pte “ A warrant is granted toa military person for tle purpose of holding a lodge ?”’ 
_—! t is,” 

2055. * A lodge in the regiment of which that individual is a member ?’’—“ Yes.” 

2061. “ Each regiment you consider as a lodge ?’—" No, as a district; there may be 
two or three lodges in one regiment.” 

062. ** How many Military Lodges have you got in this Society ?’—* I have not 
exactly counted the number, but I think about fifteen.” 

066, “« Will you have the goodness to state the names of the regiments in which 
Orange Lodges exist ?”—* I cannot do that exactly ; some are merely entered “ march- 
ing warrants.” 

2069, * in the printed hook which you handed in, and which you state contains all 
the printed matters inthat book which you decline producing, (although you offered it 
to any member of the Committee, upon the understanding that no question should be 
founded for your examination upon it,) is there any reference to the lodge in the 64th 
Regiment ?”—“ Iu the printed book it is called ‘ No. 334, marching warrant.’ I have 
erred, I find, with regard‘to that warrant, as existing at present in the 64th Regiment ; 
it does not now exist. Colonel Dixon, the commander of that regiment, finding that a 
Ribbon Lolge also existed in the 64th Regiment, found it necessary to put down 
both ; not, I believe, from any impression against the Orange Lodge, but because he 


wonl! not allow a Ribbon Lodge to exist in his regiment, aud wished to act im- 
jally.” 





zv,9. * Is the marching warrant sent to any particular individual in the regiment ?” 
* “ It is sent to a brother, particularly recommended as well qualified to form a lodge 
in the regiment, in the same manner as any other lodge is sent to a district in the 
country,” 

zv,o. “ Do you apprize the Colonel of the regiment, when you send a marching 
warrant to an Individual belonging to the regiment ?”’"—‘‘ No; unless it is necessary to 
have some particular communication of that kind, it is never done.” 

2079. “ So that an Orange Lodge may be formed in a regiment, without the cogni- 
zance of the military authorities ?”—* That may be best known to the commanding 
officers of the regiments themselves; I am uot acquainted how far their knowledge ex- 
tends of what those under their command do in their leisure hours.” 

2080. “ You do not print the name of the individual to whom the warrant is ad- 
dressed ; you do not mention the name to which that warrant refers; you do not make 
any communication to the military authorities; cannot an Orauge Lodge, then, exist 
without the cognizance of those military authorities ?’’—* Certainly they may. As fac 
as respects this book, it was not intended for general public circulation ; but I consider 
that the omission of the names of the marching warrants was not intentioual, but done 
through inadvertence, or want of knowledge of the compiler; and I believe it is in pro- 
gress of correction for the next publication of the registry.” 

2269. “ Under the number 564, 15th September 1830, there is an entry of the 15th 
Regiment marching-warrant.”—* That entry appears to be correct.” 

2271. “There appears au entry in that book, under number 567, 26th of December 
1831, ‘ John Kennedy, Dublin, Ist Dragoon Guards?’ ”—“ Yes; and also that there was 
a renewal of that warrant granted to John Wheeler.” 

2272. “ An entry of the 15th September 1830, a marching warrant granted to the 
66th Regiment? "—*« Yes; without the name of the Master being entered, 1 suppose for 
want of the proper return, or from the lodge not at present existing.” 

2273, «* No, 859, 22d of October 1833, George Agnew, 59th Regiment, Dublin ;’ 
that is entered in that book ?”°—“ Yes; the entry appears perfectly correct.” 

2274. “* No. 1115, 3d of January 1827, Colin Dunlop, marching warrant, 79th Regi- 
ment ;’ is that entry correct ?”’—* It appears to be correct and regular.” 

2275. “ ‘No, 879, lst of May 1834, Samuel Scott Clark, 89th Regiment?’ ”’—That 
entry appears to be correct.” 

2276. *‘ No. 883, lst of May 1834, James Geeson Clark, 70th Regiment ?”—« That 
entry appears to be correct.” 

2277. “ ‘No. 1372, Ist of April 1835, John N. Henry, 4th Dragoon Guards ;’ is that 
entry correct ? ”—* It appears to be quite correct.” 

2278. “* No. 1390, osth of April 1835, marching warrant ;’ that is entered in your 
book, ‘ marching warrant, 7th Regimeut ;’ and there is an entry sent to Malta, to the 
care of William Forbes, Master, of ‘1775, marching warrant, 60th Rifles, April 1835 ;’ 
that entry is in your book in your handwriting ?”’—“ That entry is in my book, of my 
own impression of the circumstances at the time; but I do not consider it as binding 
the Society, nor telling of the actual existence of the warrant, and whether it actually 
went to Malta.” 

2279. “ So that this entry appears by your book to relate to the 7th Regiment and to 
the 60th Rifles ?”»—« It appears by my bock that that warrant was sent to the care of 
William Forbes, 60th Rifles, for the use of the 7th Regiment, at Malta.” 

2280. “ This entry is ‘ marching warrant, 60th Rifles,’ is it not ?”°—“1775, marching- 
warrant, as belonging to a lodge iu the 60th Rifles.” 

2281. “The words are, ‘ marching warraut, 60th Rifles ;’ and there is another 
entry, ‘ hing-warrant, 7th Regi t??"—" Yes,” 

2282. “It appears that a marching warrant was sent to Malta?’—“ Very likely the 
renewal of it was sent to Malta.” 











2283. “ So that, though in your public book there is no name menti 
entry, either of the 7th Regiment or the 60th Rifles, or of the wasad Soles onan 
Malta, there is an entry in your own handwriting in your private book to that effect 2” 
—“ It might be from want of correctness of the Secretary who keeps the public book, 
or from some mistake of the circumstance on my part.” 

2291. “* No, 1501, 17th September 1832, John Fisher, 81st Regiment, Dublin 7 
“ That entry at ars regular and correct.” 

2292 “* No. 337, 25th of March 1835, Robert Moore, 15th Hussars;’ is that cor. 
rect ?”—* It appears a correct entry.” 

2223. “* No. 1592, the 7th January 1834, Joseph Meineigh, Ist Royal Regiment of 
Foot, Londonderry ;’ that Hog | appears in your book ?”—That entry appears to be 
regular so far; but I consider that it may relate very likely to the same lodge as 141g 
as it is in the name of the same Master.” 4 

2295, “* No, 1725, 14th March 1834, William Evans, 85th Regiment, county of 
Limerick ;’ does that entry appear in your book?”—*“ That entry appea be regular 

y appe y y appears to be regular 
and correct.” 

2296. “* No. 1740, 11th September 1832, John Maberty, 83d Regiment ?* "—« That 
entry appears to be regular.” 

2297. “ ‘No. 1765, 25th March 1835, Robert Taylor, 2d Battalion of Ist Royals?’ 
—* That is also regular.” 

2298. “«* No. 1775, lst May 1829, Sergeant N. Hanna, 60th Regiment Ist Batta- 
lion?’ "—“ That appears also to be regular.” 

2299. “* No. 1780, 4th July 1832, Henry Nichols, 50th Regiment?’ ’—* That ap- 
pears also to be a regular entry.” 

2300. “ ‘No. 1781, 8th August 1832, Thomas Pownale, 80th Regiment ?’”"—*« That 
appears also to be quite regular.’ 

2301. “* No. 1831, Alexander Mortimer senior, depét of the 32d Regiment ; ’ is that 
entry correct?” —“ It is regular, with the exception of the date, which is not inserted,” 

2302. “ There are two entries, 1763 and 1764, Canada? ’’—* That entry does not ap. 
pear regular; the marks are merely made in pencil, and the warrants do not appear to 
have been ever issued.” 

2327. “ Who grants the warrants? *—“ The Grand Lodge of Ireland.” 

2322. ‘Whose name is attached to it? ’—"The name of the Duke of Cumberland, 
as the lmperial Grand Master; the name of one of the Deputy Grand Masters of 
Ireland, the name of the Grand Secretary and Deputy Grand Secretary, the Grand 
Treasurer and Deputy Grand Treasurer; and countersigned by the Grand Master or 
Deputy Grand Master of the County ; and sealed with the seal of the Grand Lodge of 
Ireland, and the Gratd Lodge of the County in which such Lodge is held: but that 
latter part does not relate to marching warrants, which appertain to no particular 
county or district.’’ 

3323, “‘ Those warrants, signed with the names of persons of high rank in the 
country, are directed to non-commissioned officers in the Army, for the purpose of form- 
ing lodges, without apprizing the Colonel, or other military authorities in those regi- 
ments, of the intended constitution of those branches of your Society in the regiments 
where they are raised? ’—‘“ The Orange Society considers itself an institution well 
known to the public; but we have no certain knowledge whether those lodges exist 
with or without the knowledge or privity of the commanding officer.” 

2324 “ The Orange body considers itself a public institution: in that Orange body 
certain secret signs are used; those are to be employed, of course, in the Army as well 
as elsewhere; they are intended for the purpose of communicating to the individuals 
of that body the fact of their confederacy, and for the purpose of concealing it from 
those who are not members of that society : do you mean to state, considering the inci- 
dents to the Orange Society, the secrecy of the symbols employed for the purposes of 
mutual recognition, that the Orange Society take it for granted that the Colonel of 
the regiment must know of the existence of the lodge, and the means by which that 
lodge is created, though a common soldier be employed as a medium for its organiza. 
tion and for its government ?”—* It is perfectly clear that the Orange Society, like 
many other societies, such as the Freemasons and other fraternities, are well known to 
exist in all professions, and all over the world; but I stated before, I can give ne 
evidence how far the knowledge of the commanding oflicers exist with regard to such 
meetings being held in the various regiments, respectively, under their command.” 

2325. “ But you make no communication to the commanding officer, of the inter- 
course which takes place between your Society and the privates of his regiment, ia 
order to establish what you have yourself admitted to be a political body ?”’—* We 
have no authority or reason to obtrude on any person communications of that kind with- 
out being distinctly applied to for that purpose.” 

2326. “* Has the Duke of Cumberland, the Grand Master, ever given direction to 
your Society tocommunicate to the Horse Guards the fact that Orange Lodges were 
created through the intervention of. common soldiers, without apprising the command- 
ing officer of that fact ?""—* To my knowledge, no such communication has ever been 
—— by the Grand Lodge of Ireland, or thought requisite to be made by him or 
them.” 

2327. “ Are you aware whether the members of the Grand Lodge generally approve 
of the existence of Regimental Orange Lodges ?”"—* To my own kuowledge, there is a 
vast difference of opinion on that subject with many of the intelligent and influential 
members belonging to the Grand Lodge of Ireland: some do not think it right or 
proper, or conducive to the wellbeing and discipline of the Army in general, that such 
societies should exist; but they have been overborne by a certain majority on that 
point.” 

The Horse Guards, it appears from the following, has no official 
knowledge of the existence of Orange Societies in the Army. 

2359. “ You were asked about the kuowledge of the Horse Guards of the existence 
of these Orange Lodges in the regiments: was there, to your knowledge or belief, any 
communication ever made to the Horse Guards upon that or any other subject by the 
Orange body ?’””—* Never; nor from the Horse Guards to the Suciety.” 

2360. “ Nor to Lord Hill asa private individual, separate from his office as Com- 
mander-in-Chief ?”’—* Not officially ; it may have been made as individual members.” 

2261. “The question refers to communication official from the Orange body ?’— 
« Certainly not officially,” 


THE ARMY. 


War orrice, July 24.—7th Dragoon Guards—Lieut. J. H. Gibson to be Capt. by 
purchase, vice Thewles, who retires ; Cornet C. H. Thompson to be Lieut. by purchase, 
vice Gisborne ; H. Schonswar, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Thompson. 10th 
Light Drags.—Cornet W. Tomline to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Preston, who retires ; 
A. W. Williams, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Tomline. Ist Foot Guards— 
Ensign H. Hopwood, from the 5lst Regt. to be Ensign and Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Earl Sandwich, who retires, 2d Foot—Ensign C. L. Bennett to be Lieut. by purchase, 
vice Jesse, appointed to the 46th Foot; G. Piercy, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, 
vice Bennett. 12th Foot—Lieut. F. Bell to be Capt. by purchase, vice Rooke, who re- 
tires; Ensign J. T. Winnington, to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Bell; C. W. Sutton, 
Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Winnington. 23d Foot—Lieut. L. E. Miles, 
from the half-pay of the 89th, to be Lieut. vice H. Parker, who exchanges. 25th Foot 
—Capt. Hon, D.H. Murray, from the half-pay Unattached, to be Capt. vice L. S. 
Dickson, who exchanges, 26th Foot—Capt. D. Young, from the 55th Foot, to be Capt. 
vice Frazer, who exchanges; Ensign W. E. F. Barnes to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Ross, appointed to the 2d West India Regt.; W. L. Robson, Gent. to be Ensign, by 
purchase, vice Barnes. 35th Foot—Ensign C,. M. Peirse, to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Loftus, who retires; W. H. Carrol, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase. 36th Foot— 
Ensign J. Pratt to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Burrows, deceased ; Gent. Cadet 
A. Kinloch, from the Royal Military College, to be Ensign, without purchase, vice 
Pratt. 46th Foot—Lieut. W. Jesse, from the 2d Foot, to be Lieut. without purchase, 
vice De Blaquiere, who retires. 55th Foot—Capt. J. Frazer, from the 26th Foot, to be 
Capt. vice Young, who exchanges. 64th Foot—Assist.-Surgeon J. Chambers to be 
Surgeon, vice Macpherson, who retires upon half pay ; Staff Assist.-Surgeon J. C. Otta- 
way to be Assist.-Surgeon, vice Chambers. 69th Foot—Lieut. W. 1. Smyth to be 
Capt. by purchase, vice Stuart, who retires; Ensign E. Hemphill to be Lieut. by pur- 
chase, vice Smyth; F. Mundell, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Hemphill. 73d 
Foot—Lieut. E. H. Ffinney, from the half-pay of the Royal African Corps, to be Lieut. 
vice M. C. O'Connell (Ist), who exchanges, 91st Foot—Lieut. D. Forbes to be Capt, 
by purchase, vice Lavers, who retires; Ensign B, E. M. Gordon to be Lieut. by pur 
chace, vice Forbes; J. Christie, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Gordon. 95th 
Foot—Lieut. E. J. Cruice, from the half-pay of the G0th Regt. to be Lieut, vice W. D. 
Bedford, who exchanges. . 

2d West India Regiment—Lieut. J. Allen to be Capt. by purchase, vice Barrow, 
who retires; Lieut. D. M. Koss, from the 26th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Allen. 

Hospital Staff—G. Carr, Gent. to be Assist-Surg, to the Forces, vice Ottway, ap- 
pointed to the 64th Foot. . ’ a 

Memorandum—His Majesty has been graciously pleased to permit the 71st Regt. 
Highland Light Infantry, to bear, in addition to any other badges and devices here- 
tofore granted, the words “ Cape of Good Hope” on its colours and appointments, im 
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consideration of the gallantry displayed by ths Regiment at the capture of the Cape 
of Good Hope, on the 8th Jan, 1806. 

Orrice or Orpwance, July 23.—Corps of Royal Engineers—Second Lieut. A. F- 
Campbell to be First Lieut, vice Browne, deceased. 

Second Lieuts. with temporary ravk, to be Second Lieuts. with permanent rank—J. 
C, Burmester, E, Ogle, and C., M‘Causland. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 

On the 9th inst., at Aldenhat, Hertfordshire, the Hon, Mrs, Cuaries Bourton, of 
a son, still-born. 

On the 2lst inst., in Carlton Terrace, the Marchioness of AnERcorn of a daughter. 

On the 22< inst., in Jermyn Street, Viscountess Stormont, of a son and heir. 

On the 19th inst., at Long Ditton, the Lady of James Campaess junior, Esq., of a 
daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 16th inst., at the parish church, Leeds, Tuomas Benyon, Esa., of Gledhow 
Hall, Yorkshire, to ANN Wiviians, eldest daughter of W. W. Brown, Esq., of Chapel 
Allerton. 

On the 17th inst., at St. Philip’s, Liverpool, Joun JosepH Munpett, secoud son of 
Alexander Mundell, Esq., of Great George Street, Westminster, to Exviza, second 
daughter of Johu Mathews, Esq., of New Scotland Road, Liverpool. 

On the 18th inst, at St. James’s Church, Wirt1am Howe Winpuam, Esq.,, of Fel- 
brigg Hall, Norfolk, to the Lady Sorps1a Hervey, youngest daughter of the Marquis 
of Bristol. : 

On the 18th inst., at Brighton, James Youna, Esq., merchant, London, to Mary 
Awn, daughter of William Wigney, Esq., banker. 

At St. Bride’s, London, Lieutenant-Colonel J. J. Macxinrosn, Hon, East India 
Company’s Service, and of Farr, Inverness-shire, to’'Taanta Exviza, widow of Captain 
John Mayne, late Commander of the lon, Company’s ship Batavia, and daughter of 
the late Chevalier de Grenier. 

DEATHS. 

On the 18th inst., in Grove-End Road, Lewis Atisopp Lowpuam, Esq., Solicitor to 
his Majesty’s Dutchy of Cornwall, and Secretary of Lunatics to the Lords Commis- 
sioners for the Custody of the Great Seal. 

On the 18th inst., at his house in Parliament Street, Westminster, James Frravu- 
son, Esq. 

Ou Ge 5th of June, at Ensom Pen, near Spanish Town, Jamaica, Dororuy, the 
lamented wile of the Hon. Curtis Philip Berry. 

On the 16th iust.. at Bromley Lill, the Rev. W. Lone, Canon of Windsor, and 
brother of Lord Farnbo.ough. 

On the 2lst inst., at his house in West Square, Coaries Warp, Esq., Acconniant 
of By and Cross-road Letters, in which office he had served nearly fifty years. 


POSTSCRIPT. 
SATuRDAY. 


There is no Foreign news of any interest or importance in the arri- 
vals from the Continent this morning. 





The prospects of the Tories have been overclouded during the last 
few days. It is believed that the King has been assured by the Duke 
of WELLINGTON and Sir Rosert PEEL, that the idea of forming a 
Tory Ministry must be abandoned for the present. In the mean 
while, they will have to deal with the Irish Church and Municipal 
Bills in the House of Peers. ‘The former, being a money-bill, cannot 
be altered in the Lords, and must be passed or rejected as it is sent 
up from the Commons. It must be remembered that Sir Robert 
Pret did not venture to propese its entire rejection: will the Peers, 
in the present state of Ireland, and of the Irish Church more espe- 
cially, dare to throw it out? It may be doubted: the hazard of such a 
proceeding should deter even the boldest among them. Besides, it is 
plain that next session a much more formidable measure would in that 
case be carried in the House of Commons. 

As regards the Municipal Bill, there is this remarkable fact, which 
the Peers will do well to bear in mind—they have no authorized record 
of any opposition having been made to it in the Commons. It passed 
the first, second, and third reading, without an attempt being made to 
divide the House. It is only from unauthentic and irregular sources 
that their Lordships can ascertain that a single voice has been raised 
against it. To reject or mutilate a bill of such magnitude, passed by 
the Commons under such circumstances, would, we believe, be a pro- 
ceeding quite unprecedented in modern times. 


The Tory magnates are exceedingly displeased at the subdued and 
cautious tone of Sir Rozerr PeeEL’s speech on Tuesday. They say 
openly, that he is preparing to desert, on the first opportunity, to the 
Radicals ; though he may form a junction with Srantey and Granam, 
by way of a stepping-stone, in his transit. The question with the 
Tories is,whether he shall be held fast for the present, or be suffered 
todecamp. We hope that he will not be shaken off; and warn the 
Liberals against fellowship with so slippery a person. 





Want of room prevents our giving the votes on the great division of 
yesterday morning on the Irish Church question; but upon looking 
over the lists, we find that the names on each side are, with few excep- 
tions, the same as on the division on Lord Joun RussE.w’s resolution, 
which gave the deathblow to the Pret Ministry. Mr. Anprew 
JoHNsToN, we observe, has changed sides, and voted with Ministers ; 
and Mr. FowrL.t Buxron’s name also appears in the list of the ma- 
jority. Query—did the latter gentleman actually vote? As for Mr. 
Jounston, the motive for his abandonment of a great principle is 
transparent: his repentance, however, may have come too late. 

The Morning Post furnishes us with the following analysis of the 
Division-lists ; with ludicrous earnestness making it an important re- 
mark, that the Ascendancy party had a majority of 8 among the 
English Members, though they were beaten by the Scotch and Irish. 





For the Motion. Agaiust. 

English 224 

Scotch 32 

lrish . 63 

319 
For 282 
Against 319 
Tellers 4 
Paired 23 
Speaker 1 
Vacant (Stafford) 1 
PUPS 00066 p00ne os Perr errecee 23 


The numbers on Lord Joun RusseE.1’s resolution were 822 and 289 3 


the majority 33. 





From a correspondence in the Post of this morning, we learn that 
previously to the commencement of the debate on the Irish Chureh, 
Mr. Pusey applied for the Chiltern Hundreds, and announced to the 
Chairman of his Election Committee his intention of vacating his 
seat, in consequence of his determination to vote with Ministers against 
the supposed wishes of his constituents. This was very honourable in 
Mr. Pusry; and we are glad to see that Mr. De Brauvorr, the 
Chairman of his Committee, has signified to him, that his supporters 
are desirous of his retaining his seat till the next election. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuanor, Fripay Arrernoon. 

: The Consol Market has continued very steady, and has been in a state of 
inactivity, since our last report. The notification about the West Indian Loan 
is still delayed, and we think it is likely to be postponed for some time longer ; 
indeed, we do not see how the Government can venture upon any measure of 
such financial importance, in the unsettled state of party politics Itseems very 
probable that the Budget will not be brought forward until the Municipal Re- 
form and Irish Church Bills have both passed the House of Lords; so that the 
suspense of the capitalists upon the subject of the loan, may be prolonged for 
some considerable time. In the mean while, the public are still investing. 
Money Stock continues scarce, and there is little prospect of any extensive bu- 
siness until the Ministerial plans are known. Some sales have occurred in 3} 
per Cents., in anticipation (it is said) of the approaching Loan. 
In the Foreign Market, the demand for Spanish has continued, and the prices 
have improved to quotations higher than any that have been reached since the 
panic. The purchasers of Active Stock have lately increased considerably ; and 
a fair demand has existed for Bonds for the Continental markets. The appear- 
ance of the market is better than it has been for some time ; and the prospects of 
the holders of Spanish Securities are decidedly improving. The large amount 
of the stock still afloat, and the interruption which the recent panic has given 
to speculative operations, must prevent the improvement now in progress from 
being either very rapid or extensive. 
The Portuguese Securities are higher by about 1 per cent. than they were 
last week. The recent sales of national domains in Portugal, which have gone 
on so favourably as to realize nearly double the amount of the valuation, have 
operated favourably upon the prices of these Funds. 
The European Continental Securities have not varied in any great degree. 
The South American Stocks are nominally at our recent quotations, and the 
Mining Shares are quite neglected. : 
Saturpay, TWEtve o’Crock, 
Immediately on the opening of the market this morning, some extensive sales 
of Consols were made by two influential brokers, and the price for the Account 
was depressed as low as 893. It has, however, since recovered, and is now 
897 90. It is generaily believed that the arrangements for the West Indian 
Loan are completed; and it is said that the official notification of the terms 
will be made to-day. It is now understood that it will be an open Loan, and 
that the Minister will give due notice that he is willing to receive subscriptions 
to acertain named amount, giving the subscribers 75/. 3 per Cent. Consols, 
251. 3per Cent. Reduced, and 14s. per annum, Long Annuities, for every 100/. 
subscribed : upon these terms there can be no doubt of the subscription filling 
immediately, as it will be seen by the calculation below, that the investment 
affords a premium of between 1 and 2 per cent. on the capital subscribed. 








£3: 4 

75 Consols, at 893 ....e.ceccscees 67 6 3 
25 Reduced, 904........ Terres 22 12 6 
14s. Long Annuities, at 16} ....... ll 14 6 
£101 12 3 


The Foreign Funds are lower in consequence of the expected Loan, but the 
business in them has been unimportant. 








3 rer Cent. Consols....... 893 90 Dutch 2} per Cents........ 548 € 
Ditto for Account......+... 893 90 French 3 per Cents ..... _— 
New 3} per Cent. Annuities 97$ 93 | Greek, 1825,5 perCents..... —— 
Bank Stock .......e+seeees — Mexican 6 per Cents,...... 364 7 
India Stock for Account ..... —— | Portuguese 3 per Cents..... 593 60E 
Exchequer Bills........... —— Do. Regency 3 per Cent..... 904 91 
Belgian 5 per Cents. ex.div. 1004 Russian, 1822, Sper Cent.. l09$ 
Brazilian 5 per Cents....... 854 26 Spanish, 1821, 5 per Cent.. 50¢ $ 
Danish 3 per Cents ........ 764 7 Ditto New Scrip 5 Cent.... 94 9dis 


EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

The Duke of Bedford, Bowen, from London for Bengal, put back to the River yester- 
day with loss of rudder, and leaky, haviug been ashore on Margate Sand. 

Arrived—At Gravesend, July 20th, the Porcupine, Laing, from the Cape; 21st, Ma- 
dras, Beach, from Madras; and Chili, Nixon, from New South Wales. 

Sailed— From Gravesend, July l8th, the John, Whyte, for New South Wales; 2lst, 
Duke of Bedford, Bowen, for Bevgal; 22d, Brothers, Town, for Van Diemen’s Land; 
93d, Lord Hungerford, Farquharson, for Bengal; 24th, Isabella, Clarke, tor New South 
Wales. From Liverpool, July 16th, Eliza Heywood, Heywood, for Singapore; 17th, 
Bland, Callen; and Isabella, Brown, for Bengal; Theodosia, Coleman, for Bombay ; 
Coromandel, Chesser, for China; 22d, Clifton, Bushby, for Bombay ; Diana, Hawkins 
for Bengal; 23d, Medora, Dixon, for Bombay. 








A MISTAKE IN REGARD TO RATHCORMAC. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 

Sin—Allow me to rectify an error in page 634 of your spirited and intelli- 
gent publication. 

In treating of Rathcormac parish, you say, ‘* it is cursed with two clergy- 
men.” Now I beg to state, that the Rector of Rathcormac, the Reverend W1L- 
L1AM Bourne, has never engaged in ‘any tithe conflict ; nor has any affray, con- 
sequent thereto, ever occurred in his parish. 

Your allusion is evidently to the melancholy catastrophe which took place at 
Gortroe, the adjoining parish; of which the Venerable Wittiam Ryper, 
Archdeacon of Cloyne, is the Rector. 

The parish of Gortroe contains no town or considerable village; and there- 
fore the inquest on the bodies found dead there was held in the town of Rath- 
cormac; and thus the mistake—so prevalent in the public prints—has arisen. 


lam, &e. M. H. B. 





ROYAL ACADEMY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Sir—As you have noblystood up for the great body of artists, and have 
shrunk from no exposure, whatever might be your private connexions, when 
your duty to the public was concerned, perhaps a ise and trated state- 
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ment of the behaviour of this institution for these last thirty or forty years, by 
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inging forward some of their well-known and indisputable acts, will not be 
‘ uninteresting to the public or the nobility, and will beautifally illustrate the 
grounds on which it has now lost all confidence of either. 

The first glaring and infamous act, from the effects of which the Academy 
has never recovered, was obliging Reynotps to resign. All their excuses of 
Reywnotns’s wishing to force on them a man who was cbnoxious, to oblige the 
nobility and show his power, are faulse—false to the root, and palpable even in 
the brochure published by the very man, Fartncron, who was the cause and 
the leader in the whole malignant proceeding. 

A Professor of Perspective was wanted—none but an R.A. was eligible: 
Reywnoutns begged them to elect Bonomi, an architect competent and skilful, 
instead of Fusrx1, because the art would suffer by the neglect of the students. 
At the time of election, Reynotns had, by leave of the Council, shown 
Bonomt’s drawings as proofs of his talents ; the party in the General Assembly 
voted the drawings out of the room, thinking ReyNnotns had brought them 
without leave, and after this insult were obliged to rescind their vote. The 
election took place, and Fuse1ii was brought in by an immense majority. Rey- 
NOLDS complained of the m@aner in which he was treated; and Banks said, 
when he looked at Reynoins, and remembered what the art owed to him, he 
could not bring his mind to vote against him. Reynownsresigned ; was begged 
back by the King, and, finding Farincron (a wretched painter) thwarting 
him in every thing, resigned again—finally ; and told Sir Georcr B rt there 
was a spirit and party gaining ground which would destroy the art. Would 
any man believe that this very party did refuse or hesitate to permit the i/ustri- 
ous body of Reyvnouns to lie in state in the Academy? and had not Mr. 
Mercatr, backed by Burke, wrote a severe letter, it would have been refused. 

After Reynoups’s death, this miserable FArincron ruled the whole body 
of members like infants. Barry was expelled by this party; and TresHax 
was, in defiance of a law that no old member shall be twice on a Council till all 
the new ones have been once, TREsHam was passed over, that another might be 
putin, so that the ruling party might secure victory. TresHam appealed to 
the King, who interfered directly, and told them if they plagued him again he 
would dissolve them. 

From this time to the Keepership of Fusrtt, there was never any thing like 
-the state of the Royal Academy and the Exhibition. Internally, squabbles, 
animosities, almost fights (for FArinGron was a violent man, and once bent 
his fist at Srornarn, and told him he should hear more), were always taking 
place ; it sunk daily in the regard of the nobility; the King had lost all confi- 
dence, and regularly sneered at West whenever he saw him; and the exhibi- 
tions were annually a mass of margy)p and floundering imitations of ReyNo_ps,— 
girls with pigs, prize oxen, and favourite puppies ; and English art literally be- 
came a laughing-stock all over the world. 

At this crisis, a set of students came in with Fusext, from whose energy and 
talents the country is indebted for the alteration of style and reform in art, 
which (though not complete yet, is fast progressing ) took place ; the most pro- 
minent of the set were certainly, without dispute, Haypon and WiLkie. 

In 1806, Witk1ie’s picture of “ Village Politicians” made its appearance, 
and was hailed instinctively as complete evidence of reform; for it had good 
drawing, beautiful expression, exquisite handling, able composition, fine light 
and shadow—in fact, a system of art was developed the very reverse of the 
slobbering, scraping, floundering, bungling, and scrawling copiers of Rey- 
NoLns’s worse defects. From this work may be dated the foundation of our 
domestic school, celebrated all over the world. In 1807, the“ Biind Fiddler ” 
followed. 

Though the Academy was shaken to the centre, WILKrE was too strong in 
public feeling to be openly put down; they therefore elected him; but at the 
very first appearance of any thing like a rival, they pushed his rival forward in 
the same rank, gave him the same consequence in the eyes of the vulgar, who 
saw little difference, and when WILKIE sent a small picture, from tender re- 
gard to Witxre’s fame, the Academy advised him to withdraw it,—beeause his 
poor rival’s work was so much better, they feared (innocent dears!) WiLKie’s 
reputation would be injured: weakly he did so; and, when the Exhibition 
opened, all his friends and the nobility saw through the dirty trick. 

From sheer anxiety, Wivk1eE fell ill; and from delicacy of constitution nearly 
died ; and, notwithstanding all his submissive conduct for years after, the Aca+ 
demy gave him another hearty kick in refusing him to be President, and with 
peculiar tact electiug the very man who was the very man that advised him to 
withdraw his picture because his poor rival’s was so fine! The angelic malig- 
~ of this is not to be dwelt upon. 

his hearty kick was an Academician’s notion of gratitude to a man, who had, 
by his talents, restored the sinking funds of the Academy, who had such an awe 
of their presence as never to stand before it without booing, who had all his life 
devoted his talents to support their Exhi'ition, had reformed art in conjunction 
with Haypon, founded our domestic school, and obtained the greatest reputas 
tion in Europe. 

The mortification thus inflicted on two of the most distinguished members of 
the Academy, viz. ReyNotps and Witk1e, by the very men for whom they 
had sacrificed every thing, is a fine moral, and cuts both ways; it shows first, 
that no temper, however amiable, is any security against the hatred weak men 
bear men of genius, from Newron to Davin WiLkteE ; and, secondly, that all 
sacrifice of principle at last rebounds with tenfold effect. 

Had Reynotps resisted the offer of knighthood and the Presidency, by ac- 
cepting which he sanctioned the intrigue which founded the Academy—had 
Wixie adhered to the asseverations of his early youth, when he swore he 
would never ask a vote—how much higher would the art have stood! But, alas, 
it is easier to defy the inflictions of power than be proof against its honied temp- 
tations! Reynotns was tickled into submission and Witkie frightened, and 
thus was the art sacrificed. 

To conclude, the Academy is dreadfully angry at the formation of this Com- 
mittee of Design: angry /—does not this more than all prove what has been 
suspected ?—angry !—that the leading men in the country have resolved to 
investigate why the French are superior to us in design—how our deficiency 
can be remedied—how the knowledge can be disseminated among the people, so 
that the taste of all classes may be improved, and the standard of feeling and of 
execution may be generally raised. At this delightful prospect the Academy is 
angry; of course they are. People who returned no answer to Lord CastLE- 
REAGH’s Committee, when asked how the money for a monument to Waterloo 
could be best spent for the art—people who obliged Reynowps to. resign— 
refused Witkie the Presideney—kept out Haypon, Martin, Hayrer, and 
Lane—elected Car is_K, who had written to prove anatomy was no use, and 
yet rejected Betz. who had proved it was—who have crippled the National 
Gallery by. oceupying half—expelled Barry—elected a man of no talent to 
please Lord Farnsonougn (as was acknowledged ), and kept out a man of great 
talent at the time—who never came forward as a body to support the Elgin 
Marbles till forced—who have denied that voting money for high art would do 
any good, though it languishes to decay for want of it—who have reduced the 
art at last to such a condition, that there is not a great historical picture in the 
Great Room—whose existence depends on keeping the people always ignorant— 
these men are angry, of course, now there is a prospect the people will remain 
ignorant no longer. Oh, let the Committee beware of their recommendations ; 
it is a good sign when the Academy is angry, when they smile, Lord help the 
art! Y ALPHA. 

P.S.—A.word on the British Gallery, and then we may leave-all to the 
Committee. 








TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


RESULTS OF THE REGISTRATION. 


Tne prospects of the. Reformers at the next election have been 
much improved by their recent exertions. A large addition 
has been made to the numbers of those entitled to vote. The 
best information we can obtain on the stbject leads to the belief 
that a dissolution of Patliament in the autumn would considerably 
strengthen the Liberal party; and we may safely challenge the 
vaunting Tories.to put their threats into execution, and meet us 
at the hustings. 

It is, however, all-important to secure the advantage thus 
gained ; and this can only be done by persevering attention and 
activity. The Overseers’ lists must be carefully examined, ,be- 
tween the Ist and 25th of August; and before the 25th of August 
claims to be registered must be served on the Overseers, together 
with notices of objection to persons improperly placed. on the list, 
If this is not done, the payment of taxes on or before the 20th of 
July, will, in many cases, be found to' have been of no avail. Pre- 
parations should also be made for the struggle in the Revising 
Barristers’ Courts, where only the comparative strength of parties 
can be finally settled. 

The Tories have been very active as well as the Liberals; and 
the Reform Act will soon be brought for the first time into full 
operation. We rejoice at this: hitherto both parties. have heen 
without the data for calculating their respective force; but the 
opinions of the new coustitueucies as far as they can be ascer- 
tained by the defective process of open votiong, will be manifested 
at the zext General Election. 








THE NEWSPAPER TAX. 

TueE time seems to be close at hand when the Stamp-duty on 
Newspapers must be given up. It is now paid by those only who 
are willing to pay it. Tens of thousands of unstamped papers 
have been sold in London weekly for many months, in defiance of 
the law; and within a few days a daily journal has made its ap- 
pearance without a stamp, and of course with the tacit connivance 
of the Government. Were a few merchants permitted to take 
wine out of the Docks without payment of the duty which is levied 
on the trade generally, what an outery would be raised against the 
injustice! Yet this treatment is what the tax-paying portion of the 
press endure at the hands of Ministers, who suffer the laws against 
publishing unstamped newspapers to remain a dead letter as 
respects all who choose to disobey them. Persons who vend news- 
papers without stamps are liable to be fined and imprisoned, the 
papers may be seized, and all who are found with them in their 
hands may be mulcted in 202. penalties; but the law authorizing 
these punishments lies dormant. What is the reason of this? It 
is because the Government dares not incur the odium of enforeing 
the law: public opinion is too strong against it. Then it is plain 
that the law itself should be repealed, and the duty legally taken 
off. Any attempt to augment the severity of the law would be 
absurd and ineffectual, in the face of a successful resistance 
to the execution of existing enactments. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer says that he cannot spare the 
money which the Newspaper-duty produces. But he will not long 
be able to collect the duty: in self-defence, the proprietors. of 
newspapers generally must adopt a system of passive resistance, 
the result of which will be the virtual abolition of the duty, just 
as in Ireland the tithes have been abolished. It will not do to 
take off part only of the tax—Messicurs the Unstamped, with the 
venders of their wares, the Unwashed *—declare that they will pay 
no daty at all; and, as we have seen, the Government is forced 
to submit. Therefore it would be a paitry, unsatisfactory, and 
unfair measure to repeal part only of the tax. Doubtless, it would 
be unpleasant to those parties who have been in the habit of set- 
ting forth that the “ taxes on knowledge” are fourpence, whereas 
on papers sold for sevenpence they are little more than threepence, 
to confess that they have been guilty of mystification on the sub- 
ject, and that the abolition of the “ knowledge tax” will not enable 
them to take fourpence from the price of their papers. The repeal 
of a part only of the tax, while the machinery of discounts is re- 
tained, might answer the purpose of some persons better than a 
total repeal ; but no clear-headed or rigbt-thinking Minister will 
be mystified in this way. The Chancellor of the Exchequer must 
not be made the tool of any set of men. His duty lies clear before 
him: if he cannot collect fourpence, he cannot collect twopence ; 
and if he cannot do equal justice to all in the same business—if 
he is unable to foree A to pay, what B from a regard to the law 
and to decency pays unwillingly, but yet pays—then he must, as 
a fair and upright Minister, state the case to the Legislature, and 
propose to treat all his Majesty's subjects in the same trade alike; 
and so cease from the partial collection of the tax. 

We assume that the repeal of the entire Newspaper-tax cannot 
be long delayed: for we have no right to impute to Mr. Sprine 
Rice or his colleagues the determination, any more than the wish, 


* Unwashed, a favorite Tory designation for any portion of the industrious poor. 


+ The discount allowed to papers publistied at sevenpence is twenty per cent.; to 
those whose price is higher—the Spectator, for instance—ouly four per cent, discount is 
allowed on the Stamp duty. In this way, a direct premium is given to the Lose nena 
of a low-priced article. No plausible reason can be assigned for maintaining ber 
unjust difference; and if the matter is legislatorially meddled with at all, it shoul 
be done away with, Government steps beyonds its province when it interferes 80 
unnecessarily with the freedom of the public choice, by means of taxation, 
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{o perpetuate gross injustice. We come then to a consideration 
of the-consequences which would arise from the repeal of the 
WNewspaper-tax. wnt 

In the first place, it would deduct nearly half a million from the 
yevenue: this is the consideration which perplexes Chancellors of 
the Exchequer. To a certain extent, the deficiency ia the revenue 
would be made up by the increase of the Excise-duty on paper ; for, 
unquestionably, more newspapers would be sold if the price were 
yedueced. A postage-duty would not be objected to: people are 
not unwilling to pay what is reasonable for the performance of a 
certain service, which the transmission of newspapers is. There 
would probably still be a deficiency in the revenue: but could not 
Mr. Sprine Rice talk over the matter with Lord Howick, and 
free the country from the expense of maintaining a few thousand 
vagabonds in red coats, who “ serve his Majesty ” by getting drunk, 
practising thievery, and stabbing peace-loving “ civilians” with 
their bayonets? 

Secondly, what would be the effect on the newspaper trade ? On 
this point opinions are very various. At first there would be a 
great rush into the business,—for with most it would be a matter of 
pounds, shillings, and pence, notwithstanding poor patriots might 
vapour about disinterestedness. It would not be long before the 
yash speculators would discover, that in spite of the repeal of the 
duty, to set up a newspaper is an expensive affair, To advance 
the duty requires some capital; to pay editors, contributors, re- 
porters, foreign correspondents, paper-makers, printers—to credit 
advertisers and newsmen—requires much more: and this tlhe 
patriotie adventurer would soon find out, and probably wish 
that he had invested his money even in Spanish Bonds at 635, 
rather than in newspaper “‘ property.” The result of experience in 
the business of establishing newspapers would be the withdrawal 
of many from the profitless attempt; and then, perhaps, the old- 
established concerns might reap some benefit from the extended 
sale consequent upon a reduction in price. That there would be 
an increase of sale, appears as certain with regard to newspapers, 
as with regard to coffee, or soap, or gin. 

We are inclined, then, to think that the influx of competitors— 
mistaken and ill-informed persons generally—might for an inde- 
finite period prevent existing and well-conducted journals from 
resping any pecuniary benefit from the abolition of the Stamp- 
duty. Perhaps they might in time establish an extended sale, 
which would produce an increased profit. But, with regard to 
the peeuniary interests of newspaper proprietors, we consider that 
the question of profit or loss is involved in uncertainty. 

Thirdly—and this is the really important consideration—how 
would the public be affected by the abolition of the Stamp- 
duty? There would be a great effort to supply such papers as the 
masses would prefer; and an amazing quantity of trash, scme of it 
harmless, some of it pernicious, would be poured into the market. 
But our maxim is, “ Magna est veritas, et preevalebit.” By and by, 
useful and sensible writings would be preferred. The better article 
would supersede the worse. 

The Newspaper-tax bears this original taint aboutit, that it 
was imposed with a view to keep the masses in a state of political 
ignorance. This was the grand object of the men who imposed it 
in the beginning of the last century; and that their project suc- 
ceeded to a certain extent, appears from the correspondence of 
Swier. On this account, the advocates of anti-popular doctrines 
and measures have,always been partial to the Newspaper-tax ; 
and it is within the memory of the young of the present genera- 
tion that CasTLrrEAGH and SipmoursH did their best to fetter 
the press. 

Take, then, the evidence of friend or foe to popular improve- 
ment, and you have the same result—that the enhancement of 
the price of newspapers tends to keep the masses in a state of 
profitable subserviency to those who gain by niisgovernment. This 
is the opinion of Earl Spencer, and of the Liberal Whigs gene- 
rally, including Mr. Sprine Rice. Lord ALtHore went so far 
as to propose a reduction of the tax in his first Budget; and Mr. 
Rice does not pretend to deny the expediency of repealing the 
Newspaper-duty, but he pleads the poverty of the Exchequer. 
We have, however, already shown that Mr. Rice has no choice; 
for that if the tax is not legally, it will soon be virtually, re- 
pealed: and we challenge any man to prove that the recusant 
parties would deserve blame for their resistance to the payment of 
an imposition which is not fairly levied. 

Mr. Hume the other day, at the Crown and Anchor, produced a 
newspaper published in New York, which contained 1371 adver- 
tisements ; and he asked if Englishmen would not like to advertise 
in such a paper? To this, Englishmen who understand any thing of 
business will reply, Certainly not : advertisers grumble at the double 
sheets of the Morning Papers, and would scarcely give thanks, 
much less money, for an advertisement among such an unreadable 
Mass, But would not the readers of a daily paper like to have 
such a one for ten dollars (about forty-five shillings) per annum ? 
Again, for our countrymen, we reply, No. The American news- 
papers are wretched things compared with the English, and dear at 
the price paid for them. No—we believe that Englishmen would 
require better papers than the Americans, or even the French, are 
satisfied with. It would lead us intoa long discussion to state the 


reasons for this opinion; but we have no doubt that, at any price, 
such papers as the French or the American would in this country 
Soon die a natural death, 

We do not therefore anticipate that a permanent circulation of 
trashy journals (among the masses, we mean—for, God knows, the 





taste of the “ fashionable world is as. base as possible) would 
arise from the abolition of the newspaper-tax.. We believe that 
multitudes would buy newspapers who now scarcely ever see 
them; that the sum of information would be prodigiously in- 
creased; and that the result would be favourable to the intel- 
lectual and moral improvement of the people. 





THE ORANGE PLOT. 


Extracts from the evidence given before the House of Com- 
mons Committee on Orange Lodges will be found in a previous 
column. From this evidence it appears, 

Ist. That the number of Orange Lodges is about 1500, each con- 
taining from 30 to 300 members. 

2d. That the total number of Orangemen is about 220,000, 

3d. That they are exclusively Protestants. 

4th. That they are generally armed. 

5th. That they are known to each other by secret signs and symbols.. 

6th. That their principal avowed object is to maintain Protestant 
Ascendancy. 

7th. That their funds are used in defending any of the members 
who may be arraigned for political offences; and that they interfere 
with the Registration, to procure the return of “Constitutional” gentle- 
men to the House of Commons. 

8th. That the Duke of Cumpertanp, as Grand Master, has autho- 
rity to summon the whole body to assemble at any one place at any 
time. 

9th. That twenty-four Lodges at the least have been established in 
different regiments of the Army; and that warrants for the formation 
of Lodges have been sent to regiments on foreign stations— Malta, for 
Instance. 

10th. That it is deemed prudent not to send written communica- 
tions to the brethren in the Army, but verbal ones. 

llth. That the books produces before the Committee are only the 
public records of the body, and that other secre¢é memoranda and regula- 
tions are not produced. 

12th. That the. officers of a regiment are never consulted on the 
formation of Orange Lodges among the men; but that the privates and 
non-commissioned officers are the active persons in the work. 

13th. That no official communication has been made to Lord Hint 
respecting the existence of Orange Lodges in the Army. 

14th. ‘That warrants for the establishment of such Lodges, called 
‘marching warrants,” have been issued as lately as April 1835, signed, 
a; all the warrants are, by the Duke of CuMBERLAND as Grand Master. 
(His Royal Highness is a Field- Marshal. ) 

N.B. That these facts were elicited from the officers of the Orange 
Society themselves. 

Much has been said, and more surmised, as to the extent of the 
Orange combination; but, if'we mistake not, the public generally 
will be startled by the disclosures made before the Committee. It 
appears that not only is the great mass of the male adult popula- 
tion of Irish Protestants banded together in a secret. society, but. 
that, in direct contravention of military law, a system of political, 
organization has been established in the Army, generally, if not 
invariably, without the privity of the officers of that Army. At 
the head of this illegal confederacy is Field-Marshal the Duke of 
CuMBEREAND; between whom and the Throne, the Princess 
Vicroria alone will stand after the demise of WiLL1am the 
Fovr.h. If it were possible that his Royal Highness could har- 
bour any foul designs towards his niece, what a fearful power of 
executing them is lodged in his hands! If his Royal Highness, in 
cise of the demise of the Crown, and. the succession of a minor 
Queen, should think it for the benefit of the cause of “ Protestant 
Ascendancy,” that he should be joined in the Regency with the 
Dutchess of Kent, what an instrument for accomplishing his. pur- 
pose would be found in the chieftainship of the two hundred and 
twenty thousand armed Orangemen! Ofcourse the Duke has no- 
such evil, no such ambitious propensities: but, considering the 
odour in which he stands with the public, who, unfortunately, sel- 
‘dom see him busied in any thing that has not an anti-popular 
tendency,—considering that he is a violently, though he has in 
some instances proved himself to have been a wrongfully, suspected 
person,—it is not to be wondered at that the alarm which is felt at 
the existence of the Orange combination, is greatly angmented by 
the circumstance of the Grand Master being the Duke of 
CUMBERLAND. 

And though we do not mean to charge the Duke of CumBrEr- 
LAND with any intention of using the power thus illicitly 
placed in his hands, for the overthrow of our liberties, or for inter- 
fering with the line of succession to the Throne, we are not so 
charitably disposed towards the faction whose tool, not instigator 
and manager, he may be. We believe the Orange faction to be 
capable of the most flagitious designs against the welfare of the 


State. Of all political parties we hold them to be the most 
desperate. We believe that they would eagerly join in any 


plot that promised to raise their Grand Master to the Throne. 
Men who systematically labour to found secret political so 
cieties in the Army, which ought to be of no politics, must be 
singularly unscrupulous in the use of means. They weil 
know, that in case of an Orange insurrection, it would be of the 
utmost importance to have paralyzed the force of the Army. 
They are quite alive to the extent of the power which they confer 
on their chief, when they enable him to say, “ By means of a 
secret combination, I have the military at my beck.” 

It was asserted by Mr. Henry Maxwe ct, Grand Secretary to 
the Orangemen, that the Duke of CumBeRLanp signed blank war- 
rants for the establishment of Orange Lodges,. but that he was 
not aware that such Lodges were in process of formation in the 
Army; and Mr. Maxwsg.u declared his own ignorance. of their 
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existetice, until he learned the fact from the evidence befure the ~ ‘ 
Committee. When we find Mr. Stewart Biacker, Mr. Max- SPECT ATOR’S LIBRA R ba 
WELL's Assistant Secretary, producing the books of the Lodge, in ices 


whith the transmissions of the warrants to the various regiments 
are regularly entered, it indeed requires no small degree of faith 
in Mr. MaxweE t's honesty to credit his assertion of what he 
himself calls his “ deplorable ignorance.” But, of course, Mr. 
MAxweE Lt would not state what is false ; and we must believe that 
he, as well as the Duke, were “ deplorably ignorant” of the pre- 
ceedings of a Soceity of which the one is Grand Master and the 
other Grand Secretary. 

Admitting this ignorance, we must, however, remark, that the 
dangerous character of the Orange Association is thereby more 
fully made out. Who can tell what use may have been made of 
the Duke’ of CumBEeRLAND’s r-me by the subordinate function- 
aries of the Orange Lodges? His name, it seems, has been at- 
‘tached to papers which have been used to sanction illegal combi- 
nations in the Army: what may not have been the nature of 
those secret verbal communications which were addressed to the 
military members? Much underhand work has been geing on, 
of which the nominal leaders of the Orange party were till lately 
ignorant. This is one of the very worst features in this dark and 
suspicious affair. 

We apprehend that there can be but one opinion among loyal 
subjects of WitL1Am the Fourth, who hope in due time to be 
Joyal subjects of Victoria the First, as to the imperative neces- 
sity which rests upon the Legislature and the Government to take 
immediately etfective measures for probing the Orange plot to the 
bottom, and suppressing the Society altegether. Next week we 
shall probably have occasion to revert to this subject, when noti- 
cing the Parliamentary proceedings on the motion which Mr. 
Hume means to found on the eviderce of the Orange Committee. 





THE ENGLISH OPERA-HOUSE. 


Ir is not very easy to understand the politics of this house. 
enly is clear—that English operas, both old and new, are 
STorace and SHIELD, as well as Bisnor and Barnett, are under a 
similar sentence of expulsion. Itis also clear that the Manager has 
nothing to produce in place of the rejected English opera; and that he 
seems tnclined to get through the season with a few revivals of foreign 
operas, differing in merit, and of very feeble attractive power. To this 
end, the mutilated version of Der Freischutz was produced a few weeks 
since; and this week Manrscuner’s Vampire has been resuscitated. 
On the merits of this opera we gave an opinion when first brought out, 
which was subsequently confirmed by that of the public. It is not 
suited to any class of English hearers. ‘The musically educated find in 
it only a feeble copy of Wrser; and to the multitude it is wholly unin- 
telligible, and therefore unattractive. It hasall the faults of the German 
school without its redeeming beauties. ‘To the eye is presented a suc- 
cession of disgusting images—the hero appearing like a corpse in an 
incipient state of putrescence ; and to the ear a series of harmonic cru- 
dities, through which a gleam of melody rarely struggles. Manscuner 
has studied instrumental writing diligently, and net without success— 
he knows how to arrange and apply the power of an orchestra; but of 
the art and purpose of voval writing he is ignorant. Le is continually 
failing, and succeeds only by chance. Der Vampyr is forgotten in 
Germany ; where, alone, the musical training and habits of the people 
could afford it a chance of pupularity. It is surpassed, in every essen- 
tial of operatic writing, by Barnerr’s Mountain Sylph. 

Puituirs, of course, came to his part perfected by previous per- 
formance; and Witson did what little belongs to his character with 
his accustomed good taste. The female parts, too, were efficiently 
supported by Miss Homer, Miss Hearty, and Miss P. Horton. The 
orchestral performance was excellent; the chorus, only, wanted pre- 
cision and a finish. ‘This department (no uninportant one in a modern 
opera) requires a thorough reform.at the Lyceum. There is no at- 
tempt at colouring —no light and shade; but all scream and shout ad 
libitum. The singers are required to produce certain notes; but how, 
is left to each one’s individual pleasure. 

The bills announced an “ overflow ”—to our undiscerning eyes, the 
house seemed not half full; and we are much deceived if the final exit 
of the Vampire will not be speedy. 


One thing 
proscribed : 











It appears by the reports from architects relative to the condition of 
the walls of St. Stephen’s Chapel, which reports bave just been printed, 
that the remaining walls are quite unfit for use, and ought to be taken 
down. Out of ten architects and several experienced masons, who have 
been commissioned to examine the walls, only two of the former, Messrs. 
Savage and Cottingham, are of opinion that “ the remains are ina 
substantial state, and quite capable of standing and being restored.” 
But it appears that those gentlemen examined the remains three months 
ago, while all the others have surveyed them within the last three weeks. 
The defect of the remains is most satisfactorily explained by Mr. 
Wilkins, the architect; who states that the action of the fire on the 
limestone with which the walls of the chapel were constructed has cal- 
cined it, and converted nearly the remaining portion of the material 
into lime; so that the contact of rain slacks it, and causes it to 
crumble to powder. The masons, who appear to have taken a close 
survey of the remaiuing walls, give precisely the same report as Mr. 
Wilkins, and express their conviction that none of the walls above the 
crypt are fit to remain. 


A foreign nobleman attached to the household of his Sovereign 
arrived in London last week ona special diplomatic mission. He claimed 
exemption of customs for his carriage, which he paid under protest ; 
he refused to pay 20/. duty on a silver ewer and basin, when the 
Customhouse-officers demolished the plate, and rendered it useless for 
any thing but coming under the denomination of “ plate of foreign 
manufacture.” The matter is in course of investigation; but it is 


understood that the officers only discharged their disagreeable duty. 
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LIFE OF SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH. 


Tue true biographical interest lies in the 
feelings of the hero, or in the display of the growth and forma- 
tion of his mind. An autobiography may not be sufficient 
to give us a complete picture of the life and character of an in- 
dividual; of his manners it cannot convey more than an im- 
perfect idea; but without his own confessions no man’s life can 
be thoroughly written. Even Bosweu's Jounson, with all its 
excellence, cannot be considered a perfect biography, if judged 
by the highest standard ; for of half the Doctor's life we know but 
little more than the leading events, and are left to guess at the 
bitterness of his early struggles for subsistence in London, and 
the minute details of his domestic life and habits during that 
period; whilst we possess not much better evidence as to the 
development of his mind than the commentaries and speculations 
of Bozzy himself. It may be guessed from these remarks, that 
we consider a perfect biography should resemble a drama, where 
the interest centres in a single person, and where the other 
characters, with whatever truth and spirit they may be drawn, are 
entirely subordinate to the principal; and whence every thing, 
moreover, should be rigidly banished which does not tend to carry 
on the story or develop the character. Hence, a work may be 
curious, instructive, entertaining, and even possess in parts a 
considerable interest, without coming up to our notions of a 
biography. And such is the book before us, though occasionally 
clogged with extracts that rather belong to the writings of 
Mackintosu than to his life. ; 

The sources from which Mr. Macxinrosu drew the materials 
for this memoir of his father are fourfold. (1.) A charming auto- 
biographical sketch, though dashed witha little disquisition, opens 
the subject, and brings down the life till 1785, when Mackin- 
TOSH, iu his twentieth year, was a student at Ediuburgh. (2.) 
The Journals and Letters of Sir James furnish a large stock of 
matter; but as the journals are principally occupied with his read- 
ing or his Indian excursions, they are chiefly critical or descrip- 
tive; and the letters written from India mostly relate to public 
affairs. The crilicism, however, is that of an able craftsman and ac- 
complished scholar; and the more elaborate pieces are often beauti- 
ful, if not biographical. The letters present a picture of the terror 
with which the success of NApoLreon had affected the calmest 
minds; showing also how little was known of the actual state 
of the Continent, and what little use even philosophers make 
of the past when judging of the present. (3.) The friends of Sir 
James have furnished reminiscences of the man or portraits of 
his mind. Among these, Mr. Basin Montagu gives an interest- 
ing sketch of some early circuit adventures,—though he contrives 
to tell as much-of himself as of his hero; Lord AsincGer writes 
an encomiastic letter, which is clear in its few facts, but misty in 
its description; JEFFREY's epistle is general, but critical amid all 
its generalities ; and SipNey Suirtu has sent a letter remarkable 
for its terseness, vigour, and discrimination, and when we consider 
to whom it was sent, and upon what cccasion, distinguished for 
blunt honesty. (4.) Miss MacxinTosu has in a few pages given 
an account of the last illness of her father; which, even if com- 
pared with the autobiographical introduction, may be pronounced 
the gem of the volume. We know of nothing beyond it in bio- 
graphical writing for graphic simplicity and truth; and if it be 
rather minute, the minuteness forms its charm. We sce the 
change which coming dissolution is working in the mind of 
the man; we catch glimpses of the respectful, unobtrusive 
earnestness of the daughter, to bring the philosopher into the 
paths of holiness; we perceive faith increasing with decreasing 
intellect, and detect in the last intelligible though scarcely con- 
nected sentence of the dying metaphysician the ruling passion 
strong in death. The matter, various in its nature, and collected 
from such various quarters, is strung together by Mr. R. J. 
Mackintosn in a connected narrative; which is characterized 
by impartiality, and more was hardly to be looked for. The most 
interesting part of life is when a man is forming his character, 
and struggling with the difliculties of starting in the world: of 
this a son can know nothing, and is not always likely to hear 
much. Neither is so near a relative well qualified to observe 
and bring out those weaknesses of character or peculiarities of 
manner which go to make up the mental portrait, especially when 
the separation is recent. It follows, that the volumes before us 
are rather memoirs pour servir than actual memoirs. Whether 
fuller materials are in existence, or will ever be published, is 
another question. shld ; 

But though there is not enough in this book to furnish a com- 
plete life of MacxinrTosu, there is enough to show that he was @ 
very fortunate man, although the Whigs did overlook him at the 


adventures or the 
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close of life. 
monial property: in the exercise of his profession he was much 
from home, and in the habit, it would appear, of spending the 


His father was a Scotch officer with a small patri- 


whole of his income on himself. Young Jamie at ten years of 
age was sent to school; where he acquired little save the love and 
practice of reading, which in such a case was pretty sure to be 
desultory. At fifteen he went to Aberdeen College; where his 
studies were of necessity more methodical, but not more so than 
the College discipline enforced. His most eminent companion 
here was Ronert Hatt; whose auspicious influence he ackuow- 
ledged through life, and in conjunction with whom a debating 
society was founded. In this club, and in a similar one at Edin- 
burgh, he doubtless laid the foundation of that ready command of 
language and smart and epigrammatic mode of retort that stood 
him in good stead in the Vindicie Gallice ; though le seems to 
attribute, and perhaps truly, his abstract and disquisitional man- 
ner to the same school. At Aberdeen he remained four years; 
varying his graver studies by writing verses and falling in love. 
In his nineteenth year he quitted College, “with little regular and 
exact knowledge, but with considerable activity of mind, and 
boundless literary ambition.” In fixing upon a profession, his 
thoughts were first turned to the Scottish bar— but his father's 
means were considered too scanty: he next suggested that of a 
London bockseller—but here again the want of capital interposed 
an obstacle. At last medicine was fixed upon, and he set out for 
Edinburgh. 

At the Scottish capital he seems to have talked and read a good 
deal more than he studied; and to have been, in the words of the 
song, ‘all for love, and a little for the bottle.” His medical know- 
ledge and general ability were, however, sufficient to enable him to 
take his degree; and early in the year following (1788), our new- 
made doctor started for London. Soon after his arrival, he married ; 
but how he lived for the next three years, we can only guess. His 
father's death gave him the property ofa small estate, burdened with 
an annuity ; and the available income he appears to have forestalled. 
He also, after making some unsuccessful attempts in the medical 
world, became a member of the “ press-gang ;" and was regularly 
engaged on the Oracle newspaper, besides contributing to other 
journals. In the intermediate period between 1788 and 1791 (his 
son considers in 1789, but a reference to the books of bis inn 
would have fixed the exact time), he foresook medicine for the law: 
but in these years we see no trace of his pursuing its study ; nor, if 
he had pursued it, can we perceive, with his indolent, careless, and 
unbusiness-like habits, coupled with his want of connexion, that he 
would have stood much chance of success. The publication of Mr. 
Burke's Reflections, and the offer of 30/. from a bookseller, pro- 
duced the Vindici@ Gallice. His habits of controversy, his de- 
sultory historical and political reading, and his former study of 
Burke's style, were all of service ; and having to write against time, 
he was unable to be diffusive or trimming. Its appearance may be 
said to have made his fortune, and to have raised Mr. MAcKINTOSH 
from the embarrassed adventurer to the popular author. He was in- 
troduced to the leading men of the Whig party, and eventually to 
some of the Tories ; for the march of the Revolution somewhat ter- 
rified the Vindicator, and induced him in after editions to soften his 
stronger passages a little. He now also began to pursue with some 
vigour the study of the law, and in 1795 was called tothe bar; but, 
in the words of Lord Anincer, “ his progress at the commence- 
ment was not equal to his just pretensions.” He still therefore con- 
tinued to write for the press, and in 1799 began his Lectures on 
the Law of Nature and Nations. Whether his public retractations 
or his private intimacies with the enemy had disgusted his party 
—whether they preferred to lose a partisan rather than listen to 
his expositions—or whether their neglect was merely another in- 
stance of Whig impolicy and indolence—we know not; but, whilst 
the Tories exerted themselves in procuring the use of Lincoln's 
Inn Hall, his party friends did nut even patronize his lectuyes. 
“The number of my pupils,” he writes to a friend, “amounted to 
about one hundred and fifty ; among whom are six Peers, a dozen 
Members of the House of Commons, not one of either sort from 
my own friends in Opposition, except Lord Holland and Brog- 
den. I own this piqued me not a little; but I owe duties to my 
own character, which their ingratitude shall not provoke me to 


violate. The other party have shown great patronage of the 
undertaking. Grant, Lord Minto, S. Douglas, Canning, &ce. 


have attended, most of them regularly.” It docs not appear from 
evidence that he ever deserted his party; though many of its mem- 
bers thought so, and the acceptance of the Recordership of Bom- 
bay a few years after (in 1803) seemed to give some handle to the 
charge. But the truth seems to be, that MackinTosH was a 
moderate politician, whom the excesses of the Revolution and the 
successes of BONAPARTE alike frightened, and whom the Tories 
skilfully removed from the field of action when they found him 
incorruptible. 

We have passed over the trial of Perrier; and the remaining 
points of his career are too public to require much notice. He 
went to India to acquire a competence (for, notwithstanding his 
great reputation, his income was only 12002. a year after seven 
years’ practice) ; but, as his son intimates, without considering the 
State of society ; and his il!-health and impatience together brought 


him back too early to enable him to receive the full advantages of 


the temporary banishment. On his return (in 1812), he declined 
Percevat's offer of a seat in Parliament and in office ; joined his 
old friends the Whigs; and fought steadily, though not very 
boldly, in their ranks, till his death. His friends and family ap- 








pear to consider him an ill-used and neglected man; for the 
junction with CanniNnG in 1827 only made him a Privy Councillor, 
and a subordinate place at the India Board was all he got from the 


Grey Ministry. That men of less celebrity and less intellectual 
merit vere more lavishly rewarded, is true; but there is no blinking 
the fact, that Sir James had outlived his political uses. He was 
not a practical man; he was nota ready debater; he was some- 
what too apt to dally courtesies with the enemy; and wanted 
then, if he ever possessed, the nerve and courage— perhaps the 
impudence—to contend with the insolent and desperate faction 
the Reform Bill was about to sting into madness, 

After all, too, his reputation was in some degree factitious. The 
glory of Burke was reflected on his antagonist. Had Macxin- 
rosit slowly made his way into the world without having written 
the Vindicie, he might have delivered his Lectures with private 
and even public approbation, but he never would have figured in 
Lincoln's Inn Hall, and numbered peers and statesmen amongst 
his audience. The unapt eloquence of his defence of PeLtizr 
would have been ridiculed instead of pardoned ; and when he wearied 
the House cf Commons with a lecture, no association of ideas would 
have reminded the Members that Burke wearied their fathers. 
That he had abilities to acquire a permanent fame, there can be 
little question; but, as he frequently complains in his Journal, 
he wanted resolution to choose and steadiness toapply. He fol- 
lowed the law for .a tivelihood; and when he retired from the 
bench, he vacillated between politics and history, till advancing 
years cut short his purpose with his life. The best and the 
worst that can be said of him, perhaps, is, that he was a good 
man, who might have been a great one; but in the opinion of a 
friend who knew him thoroughly (Rosert Hatt), his greatness 
would have most adorned a professorship,—a mode of life that 
was the earliest vision and the latest dream of James Mack- 
-IntosH. Had this choice been made in the prime of life, it is pro- 
bable that the discipline and stimulus of duty, united, would have 
confined him to a more methodical course of study, and compelled 
him to a more concentrated exertion, which might have ended in 
the production of a work on legal or metaphysical science, that 
could have taken its place beside the Commentaries of BLack- 
sTONE or the Moral Sentiments of Smita. We say it is probable ; 
for it is scarcely certain. ‘The cask long retains the scent which 
it first receives;” and the dreamy diffusiveness of the debating 
society stuck by Macxkinrosu to the last. Neither was his mind 
happily adapted to achieve greatness; for.its leading powers were 
antagonistical. His genius disposed him to speculation ; his am- 
bition, or rather a morbid longing, rendered him desirous of the 
exciting glories of a public career. 

We have spoken of the autobiography, and our first extracts 
shall be taken from it. The following touching passages, relating 
to his childish home and early affections, are worth whole pages 
of dry and pompous generality at second or third hand; and his 
day-dreams remind one of Rasselas. 

“«T was reared with great care and tenderness by my mother, who lived with 
her mother and sisters at a small house called Clune. I can now, at the dis- 
tance of twenty years and fifteen thousand miles, call before me, with great dis- 
tinctness, the prospect from the window of our little parlour of the lake with 
its uninterrupted expanse of twenty-four miles, and its walls of perpendi- 
cular wooded rock ; the road that leads down to the cottage, all its windings, 
all the smallest objects on each side of it; the little path where we walked 
‘down the burn,’ and the turf seat where we rested, are more present to my 
fancy than any other objectsin nature. My mother was not happy. My father, 
asubaltern and younger brother, found his pay not too much for bis own ex- 
penses; and all the kindness of her family did not deliver her mind from the 
feeling of dependeuce. This, perhaps, contributed to the extreme affection 
which she felt for me. There is nothing which so much lightens the burden of 
receiving benefits as the pleasure of conferring them. I alone depended on her. 
She loved me with that fondness which we are naturally disposed to cherish for 
the companion of our poverty. The only infant in a family of several women, 
they rivalled each other in kindness and indulgence towards me; and I think I 
can at this day discover in my character many of the effects of this early 
education.” “ i! ~ “s 

‘‘ In the year 1779, I parted from my good and fond mother; who went'to. 
England to my father, then in camp near Plymouth, and who soon after accom- 
panied him to Gibraltar, where she died. She wrote me two letters, in one of 
which she described the action between Sir George Rodney and Don Juan 
Langara, of which she was an eye-witness; and in her last she sent me two 
Scotch bank-notes of ore pound each, which seemed at that time an inex- 
haustible fortune.” 

DAY-DREAMING. 

“* About the same time, I read the old translation (called Dryden’s) of Plu- 
tarch’s Lives, and Echard’s Roman History. I well remember that the 
perusal of the last led me into a ridiculous habit, from which I shall never be 
totally free. I used to fancy myself Emperor of Constantinople. 1 distributed 
oflices and provinces amongst my schoolfellows. I loaded my favourites with 
dignity and power, and I often made the objects of my dislike feel the weight of 
my imperial resentment. I carried on the series of political events in solitude 
for several hours; I resumed them and continued them from day to day for 
months. Ever since, I have been more prone to building castles in the air than 
most others. My castle-building has always been of asingular kind. It was 
not the anticipation of a sanguine disposition, expecting extraordinary success 
in its pursuits. My disposition is not sanguine; and my visions have generally 
regarded things as much unconnected with my ordinary pursuits, and as little 
to be exp.eted, as the crown of Constantinople at the school of Fortrose. 
These fancies, indeed, have never amounted to conviction ; or, in other words, 
they never influenced my actions; but I must confess that they have often been 
as steady and of regular recurrence as cenviction itself, and that they have 
sometimes created a little faint expectation,—a state of mind in which my 
wonder that they should be realized would not be so great as it rationally ought 
tobe. The indulgence of this dreaming propensity produces good and bad 
consequences. It produces indolence, improvidence, cheerfulness; # study is 
its favourite scene; and I have no doubt that many a man, surrounded by piles 
of folios, and apparently engaged in the most profound researches, isin reality 
often employed in distributing the offices and provinces of the empire of Con 
stantinople.” 
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Let us jump at once from.the opening to the} closing scene. It 
is the one by his daughter that has’ been already alluded to. 

** He continued, however, notwithstanding, very feeble and very low; but it 
was hoped this was only the effect of his being unable to take solid food, and of 
much medicine. He took his airing every day; seemed to occupy himeelf as 
usual in his library; and, from ignorance of the cause of his illness, he was 
fooked upon-as convalescent. He did not think so ‘himself; and so very re- 
markable a‘change took place in many of his habits, and even in his manner of 
thinking and acting upon many subjects, that | must own neither did I ever feel 
he was recovering, though I struggled against the conviction, which was con- 
tinually pressed upon me, that he was soon to be taken from us. His nights 
‘were very wakeful, and spent in much uneasiness of body; he became very 
silent and thoughtful, had his Bible frequently open before him, spoke more 
‘than usual upon religious subjects; perhaps it would be more eorrect to say 
apon God, and his disposition towards man. His mind seemed less occupied 
with speculations, and more with his own personal relationship to his Creator. 
During this period, likewise, he spoke habitually more of his family and friends, 
of his children and grandchildren, than from the nature and variety of his oc- 
cnpations he had often opportunities of indulging in. 

*¢ But the two most remarkable changes which I observed in him at this 
period, were regarding politics and his own health, both of which had for many 
years naturally engaged a large share of his attention—the one from inclination, 
the other from a long course of delicate health; he now spoke rarely upon 
either. As regards politics, this was the more remarkable, occurring as it did 
‘ata moment-of general excitement, in consequence of the sudden resignation of 
his own political friends, and the Duke of Wellington having been desired by 
the King to form a new Administration. Nothing else was talked of, and 
every body who came to see him came full of this one subject. For the first 
time in his long and active life he remained quict and unexcited; the little he 
did say was very calmly uttered; and he spoke like one who had no more 
interest in the changes than that springing from the love of order, justice, and 
the wellbeing of his country, which were inextinguishable in his mind. 

‘Though he suffered constant pain, he did not look to medical assistance 
with much anxiety or hope. He tock the medicines offered to him, but he had 
lost all interest in them. Nor did he, as formerly, watch for the arrival of Dr. 
Darling ; though he entertained a very high opinion of his skill, and felt much 
indebted to him for kis unwearied attention to him during a period of many years. 
This struck me very much: he had always been partial to medicine as a 
‘science, and, from the weak state of health he had been in for many years, he 
had acquired a habit of watching his symptoms, and trying different remedies to 
a degree we sometimes lamented. 

** During the week preceding his last illness, I was alone with him, as he was 

ronounced sufficiently recovered to admit of his family fulfilling engagements 
his illness had interrupted. No one at this period had the slightest conception 
“of his'real state; he appeared more languid, but less suffering, than he had done 
forsome days. We were desired to urge him to go out in the carriage every day ; 
and he was so gentle and unresisting, that he conseated, contrary often to his 
own inclination, to take an airing most days. He gave up at this time going 
down to his library, and preferred sitting in the drawing-room with me; he 
sometimes required me to read to him, but more generally he read to himself. 
He did not like me to be long away from him, and though he talked little, he 
seemed pleased to have me with him. He was often very thoughtful, and it 
‘was evident he was contemplating the probability of his death. Many things I 
did not observe so much at the time have since convinced me of this. The 
character of his conversation, when he did speak, was most affecting: he talked 
of his own past life with so much humility and so much severity, seemed so 
little conscious of his great and good qualities, and so desirous that his children 
should profit by what he called his errors. His children were continually the 
objects of liis thoughts at this time, as was manifest from his frequently speaking 
-of them. 

*¢ At other times he would speak of God with more reverence and awe than I 
have almost ever met with. His voice fell, his whole person seemed to. bow 
down, as if conscious of a superior presence, while in a subdued, solemn, 
‘deeply-thoughtful manner, he slowly expressed himself, He allowed me to read 
to him passages out of different authors, listening so meekly and so attentively 
to what I read, as at times almost to overpower me. He did not in many things 
agree with them; and he gave his reasons so calmly and so clearly, that I often 
could not answer him, though I did not always feel convinced by (I was 

oing to say) his arguments, but this would be too strong aterm for the gentle, 
Euutble, inquiring character of these conversations, in which he seemed think. 
ing aloud, and expressing the difficulties of an honest ard deeply.serious, mind. 
I one day read to him the 29th chapter of Job; which affected him to tears. 
Our Lord Jesus Christ was very frequently the subject of his thoughts; he 
seemed often perplexed, and unable to comprehend much of his history. He 
once said to me, ‘It is a great mystery to me: [ cannot understand it.’ At 
another time, he told me, that, during the many sleepless nights he passed, the 
contemplation of the character of Jesus Christ, and thoughts concerning the 
Gospel, with prayer to God, was his chief occupation. He spoke of the delight 
he had in dwelling upon his noble character. _ I have heard his voice falter as 
he repeated, ‘ He went about doing good ;’ but he added, ¢‘ There is much con- 
nected with him I cannot understand.’ I cannot attempt to give his own 
words, but his difficulty lay in the account given of the manner in which Jesus 
becomes the Saviour of men. 

* T have already mentioned that he suffered much pain. One morning he 
told me, that he had been praying to Ged to deliver him from his sufferings, 
and to permit hin todie. 1 spoke of the solemnity of death, and the awfulness 
-of meeting God, and that I felt we ought first to seek of God to be prepared by 
him to meet him. He was silent a little, and thoughtful; and then answered, 
* I thought we might have such perfect confidence in God, that we might even 
~venture to make known to him al! our sufferings and all our wants, and that he 
would not be offended: it was in this belief I asked him to put an erd to my 
‘sufferings ; with submission, however, I desire to ask it.” On another occasion, 
I told him a friend had prayed for him: he seemed pleased, and suid, ‘ The 
‘effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth much.” I must here just 
observe, that the full force of such quotations of the Seripture by my father, 
“will not‘be felt in a country where they are so comnion, except I further add, 
‘that it was no habit of his; and whenever he used Scripture language as the 

“expression of his feelings, he did so with much thought and great solemnity of 


‘manner. 

‘On Monday, May 22d, he was finally taken ill. During Tuesday, Wed- 
mesday, and part of Thursday, our dear father knew those around him, and oc- 
casionally spoke to each of us in a way that proved he did; and even up to 

“Saturday, the day he ceased to speak at all, there was a graciousness in his man- 
“mer, when his medical friends approached his bedside, that ‘affected me very 
touch; he'smiled so benignantly on ‘them, did what they required of him so 
‘willingly, and once or twice expressed pleasure in seeing them, with such ani- 
‘mation and ina tone and manner so unusual with him. There was in all this 
‘mo anxiety about himself visible; no eagerness for their help was expressed ; it 
*»was as his friends that he seemed glad to see them. It was some mitigation of 
vour suffering during the succeeding days, that he appeared to be free from pain 
“of any kind. Indeed, no word escaped him by which we could have learnt that 

‘any thing was the matter with him. 
*¢ At the same time that he seemed so unconcerned about his body, ‘the ac- 





tivity of his mind was truly amazing. Though all his ideas were in. confusion, 
he poured out his accurate expressions of deep thought upon the many subjects 
that had been the study of his life, with an energy and ina tone and manner 
that reminded us of former years, and was so peculiar to him when in health 
and vigour. He had a look of deep thoughtfulness, spoke with a powerful 
voice, weighed his words, and sometimes stopped, not satisfied with a word he 
had used, and he did not go on until he found the one which pleased him. He 
watched us as we moved about him, but he continued talking; and if he asked 
a question, he waited for an answer. At one time he suddenly stopped and 
said, ‘What is the name of that man who writes upon Decrees and upon 
Election ?? None of us could satisfy him; and, after repeating his question, 
he paused some time, and then added with a smile, ‘ He cannot frighten me 
now.’ 

** On Saturday, a great change took place ; he became very silent, and had the 
appearance of one listening ; the intelligence of his countenance did not diminish, 
it only changed its character; a look of peace and dignity was mingled with it, 
such as I had never witnessed in that dear face before. Whenever a word from 
the Scriptures was repeated to him, he always manifested that he heard it; and 
I especially observed that, at every mention of the name of Jesus Christ, if his 
eyes were closed, he always opened them, and looked at the person who had 
spoken. I said to him at one time, ‘Jesus Christ loves you;’ he answered 
slowly, and pausing between each word, ‘ Jesus Christ—love—the same thing.’ 
He uttered these last werds with a most sweet, smile. After a long silence, he 
said, §I believe—.’ We said, in a voice of inquiry—‘ In God?’ He answered 
—‘ In Jesus.” He spoke but once more after this. Upon our inquiry how he 
felt, he said he was ‘ happy.’ 

‘‘From that time to Wednesday morning at a quarter before six, when he 
breathed his last, we waited upon and watched beside him; but he tock no 
more notice of us, and, judging by his unruffled brow, his calm, though in- 
creasingly serious and solemn countenance, he wi!lingly yielded up his spirit into 
the hands ef Him whom he had proved to be indeed a most faithful Creator. 

His remains were removed from his house in Langham Place, where he died, 
on the 50th of May, for interment at the parish-church of Hampstead, on the 
4th of June. 

It should have been said that part of the Journal consists of 
notes made during several visits to Paris, in 1802, 1814, and under 
Cuar.es the Tenth, and of remarks upon London society after 
his return from India. They have not much relation to himself, 
but they are perhaps the most amusing parts of the book. We 
take a few anecdotes. ' 

HOW A KING ANSWERS AN ARGUMENT. 

** Mr. Dundas said that, from his experience in affairs, he had been taught to 
have very little faith in historians. ‘ For instance,’ insisted he, ‘ the motives 
Iand my colleagues have assigned for our resignation, drawn from the Popery 
question, no historian will believe ; and, if any mentions it, he will treat it as 
a mere pretext to cover the real motive, and he will support his representation 
by very plausible arguments: yet nothing can be more true than that the reason 
we assigned was the realone. The King was prepared to oppose us on the 
Popery question. As early as the time of the Union, I had a conversation with 
him on the subject.’ ‘I hope,’ said the King, ‘ Government is not pledged 
to any thing in favour of the Romanists’ (that was his expression). £ No,’ 
was my answer; ‘but it will be a matter for future consideration, whether, to 
render the measure the more efficient, it will not be proper to embrace them in 
some liberal plan of policy.’ ‘ What say you to my coronation oath?’ asked 
the King. *¢ That can only apply to your Majesty, 1 conceive, in your executive 
capacity: it does not refer to you as part of the Legislature.’ ‘* None of your 
Scotch metaphysics, Mr. Dundas,’ replicd the King.” 

A DIPLOMATIC REPLY. 

** Some anecdotes relating to Bonaparte were thrown out. He was, in’a 
curious degree, ignorant of the early circumstances of the Revolution. When in 
Egypt, he learned many of them in conversation with his fellow General, Desaix. 
He was particularly struck and affected by the events which led to the downfal 
of the unfortunate Louis the Sixteenth. ‘Oh, that he had had me near him!’ 
would he often exclaim. He happened one day to ask a person whether it was 
true that Talleyrand had ever been a Bishop. The person questioned, afraid of 
being discovered by his master in a falsehood, yet conscious of the offence which 
he might give to so powerful a minister as Talleyrand, framed his answer with 
ludicrous circumspection: ‘ Tout le monde le dit, et moi, je le crois.’” 

A GOURMAND. 

“¢ Cambactres, who, you know, was a remarkable gourmand, was one day at 
council with Napoleon; and he was observed, when the hour became very late, 
to show great symptoms of impatience and restlessness. He at last wrote a note, 
which he called to a gentleman usher in waiting to carry. Napoleon, suspecting 
the contents, nodded te an aide-de-camp to intercept the despatch. As he took 
it into his hands, Cambacéres begged earnestly that he would not read a trifling 
note on familiar matters. Napoleon, however, as is his manner, persisted, and 
found it to be a note to the cook, containing only the following words: ‘ Gardez 
les entremets—les rotis sont perdus.’” 

A SEVERE QUESTION. 

* Set out forthe Dutchess of Wellington’s. We were obstructed by a long 
line of carriages, and did not get in till after eleven. Adair introduced me to a 
woman of considetable talents, Madame de Chatenay ; who asked me the very 
severe question, ‘ What were the works by which I had gained so high a repu- 
tation?’ I was obliged, as usual, to have recourse to my projects.” 

LOUIS PUILIP. 

“ Camille Jourdan called on me for about an hour on his way to dine with 
the Duke of O:leans at Twickenham. He is so very amiable a man, that I 
always see and hear him with pleasure, even when his mild character produces 
those ambiguous and indecisive political opinions to which men of such a cha~ 
racter are liable. After‘he was gone, I received a note from him, begging me, 
in the name of the Duke of Orleans, to come to dinner; and I yielded to curi- 
osity. I found them in a large and very handsome house on the banks of the 
river, before-you come to the village. ‘he Duke told me that he had, maty 
years ago, translated the greater part of my book against Burke. He presented 
me to the Dutchess. They are both as-civil, humble, and easily pleased, as if 
they had been Mr. Williams and Miss Jones. The children are pretty—the 
Due de Chartres, the Duke de Nemours, and three Princesses. The second 
Duke, on being asked his name, could only say * Moumi.’” 

HOUSE OF COMMONS CURRYCOMB. 

“RF said it was delightful to see how completely the currycomb of the 
House of Commons had taken off all the gilding and Jackering that Castlereagh 
had brought from the Congress.” 

ESTIMATE OF FRANCIS HORNER. : 

“ The only event which now appears interesting to me, is the scene in the 
House of Commons on Monday.* Lord Morpeth opened it in a speech so per- 
fect, that it might have been well placed as a passage in the most elegant Eng: 
lish writer: it was full of feeling ; every topic was skilfully presented, a 
contained, by a sort of prudence which is a part of taste, within safe limits; he 

: i ice wi ek ; filled well what would 
slid over the thinnest ice without cracking it. Canning 

® The motion for a new writ for St. Mawes, in the room of the late Mr, Horner. 
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have beeu the vacint piace of a calm observer of Horaer's pibliélife and talents. 
Manners Sutton’s most affecting speech was a tribute of affection from a private 
friend become a political enemy ; Lord Lascelles; at the head of the country 
gentlemen of England, closing this affecting, improving, and most memorable 
scene, by declaring, ‘ thatif the sense of the House could have been taken on 
this occasion, it would have been unanimous.’ I may say, without exaggera- 
tion, that never were so many words uttered without the least suspicion of ex- 
aggeration; and that never was so much honour paid in any age or nation to 
intrinsic claims alone. A Howard introduced, and an English House of Com- 
mons adopted, the proposition of thus honouring the memory of a man of 
thirty-eight, the son of a shopkeeper, who never filled an office or had the power 
of obliging a living creature, and whose grand title to this distinction was the 
belief of his virtue. How honourable to theage and to the House! A country 
where such sentiments prevail is not ripe for destruction.” 


ROMILLY AND BROUGHAM. 


«¢_ A dinner of Abolitionists at Stephen’s.—Wilberforce, Romilly, 
Brougham, &c. &e. Several horrible accounts of cruelty by masters to their 
slaves. Ladmired the honest fervour of Stephen’s zeal, as well as the vigour 


of his understanding. Wilberforce’s natural levity and desultoriness were 
very observable in a conversation about business, which afforded no scope for 
his gentle liveliness. Before business, however, he showed more of his 
natural and charming pleasantry than I had seen before. I never observed 
any man so deeply and violently affected by the recital of cruelty as 
Romilly: he curbed his emotion with a like violence, but during the afternoon 
was irritable and gloomy. The eddress and insinuation of Brougham are so 
great, that nothing but the bad temper which he cannot always hide, could 
hinder him from mastering every body as he does Romilly. He leads others to 
his opinion ; he generally appears at first to concur with theirs, and never more 
than half opposes it at once. This management is helped by an air of easy 
frankness, that would Jay suspicion herself asieep. He will place himself at the 
head of an Opposition, among whom he is unpopular; he will conquer the 
House of Commons, who hate, but who now begin to fear him.” 

We could take many more of a similar sort; but we have gone 
far enough to indicate the nature of the work, and must refer the 
reader to the volumes. <A little more concentration would have 
given them more force ; but as they are, they form a pleasing and 
interesting memorial of an amiable and eminent man. 








KIRBY'S HISTORY, HABITS, 

OF ANIMALS. 
Turis seventh number of the Bridgewater Treatises is an ingeni- 
ous and learned, but an odd work. The facts and illustrations 
—collected from a variety of ssourees—are frequently felicitous 
and surprising ; sometimes so obvious as to be trite; and (we may 
say it at once) the detailed examples are far more striking and 
elaborate in the lower than in the higher order of animals. Asa 
theologian, the author is uch too learned and accomplished to be 
guilty of the blunders which disfigured Lord BroveHam's Dis- 
course; but the parson has unfortunately triumphed over the 
philosopher. The Reverend Mr. Kirpy has not only blended 
revelation with natural theology, but he has given his reader a 
species of sermon on the interpretation of mysteries, and indulged 
ina fanciful speculation upon this subject, which the more sober 
divine may not only deem misplaced. here, but uncalled for any- 
where. 

This interpretative fancy is put forward in a long introduction, 
and relates to the Cherubim and Seraphim, but chiefly to the 
Cherubim. According to our author, the carved image of the Cherub 
was a double symbol, one part of which was earthly, the other 
heavenly or atmospheric. ‘the earthly, amongst other things, re- 
presented the works of God, on the study of which man was to 
exercise his ingenuity; and was typical of the subject of the 
Bridgewater Treatises, or at least of that treatise which Mr. 
Kirpy has underiaken— 


AND INSTINCTS 


“* But before I enter further into this mysterious subject, it will be proper to 
obviate an objection that may be alleged, viz. that it is incongruous and out of 
place to introduce, into a work like the present, any inquiry into the nature 
and contents of the Jewish temple, especially the meaning of those symbolical 
images placed in the Holy of Holies and called the Cherubim; but when it is 
further considered, that these symbols are represented as winged animals with 
four faces, and that these faces are those of the kings and rulers, as it were, of 
the animal kingdom,—namely, the ov, the chief amongst cattle; the Hon, the 
king of wild beasts; and > the eagle, the ruler of the birds; and lastly, Man, 
who has all things put under his fect,—there seems to be no slight connexion 
between the cherubim and the animal creation.” 

In the higher sense, the Cherubim “ are to be considered as 
the intermediate agents of the Divinity, forming his chariot or 
dwelling-place in the vulgar sense,* but representing in its more 
mystical meaning the heavens—that is, the.clouds or water, fire or 
heat, light, and air or wind—the leading sustaining powers as it 
were of material creation. 

Having settled the matter of the Cherubim, and slightly touched 
upon that of the Trinity, our worthy divine comes down to his 
more immediate subject, and takes a view of our world and its in- 
habitants, both animal and vegetable; deducing from his general 
survey, proofs of the power, wisdom, and goodness of God. In 
this section of his work, there are some pretty, some ingenious, 
and even some eloquent illustrations of his argument; there 
are also speculations distinguished for their boldness, and 
fancies curious for their minuteness. He thinks, for example, 
that some of the monsters, whom we call antediluvian, and whose 
races we assume to be extinct, may be yet living in the centre of 
the world; and that perhaps there may be a communication 
Inthe depths of the ocean with this dark ‘and inland sea. 
He deems that all the present carnivorous animals lived upon a 
Vegetable diet before the Fall; and that, when the Millennium 
arrives, they will become herbivorous again. He also holds it to 
be incredible that a certain class of parasitical insects, whose 

* “The chariot 
the covenant of th 


“ Whose name i 
the Cherubim,”. 


of the Cherubim, that spread out their wings and covered the ark of 
e Lord.” —I, Chron, xxviii. 18. 


8 called by the name of the Lord God of Hosts, that dwelleth between 
—I. Sam, xiv. 4, 





name is unmentionable to ears polite, should have been existent 
in Paradise ; and thus judiciously states the alternatives following 
from. that belief, and his arguments against the abeyance of the 
pediculi, &e. 


_Can we believe that man in his pristine state of glory, and: beauty, and 
dignity, could be the receptacle and the prey of these unclean and disgusting 
creatures? This is surely altogether incredible, I had almost said impossible. 
And we must either believe, with Le Clerc and Bonnet, that all those worms 
now infesting our intestines existed in Adam before his fall, only under the form 
of eggs, which did not hatch till after that sad event; or that these-eggs were 
dispersed in the air, in the water, and in’various aliments, and’ so were ready to 
hatch when they met with their destined habitation; or, as some parasites are 
found in the earth, or the water, as well as in the human species, that they are 
in general formed for living in different stations; or, lastly, that they were 
created subsequently to the fall of Adam, not immediately or all at once, but 
when occasions called for such expressions of the Divine displeasure. 

With respect to the first of these hypotheses, it seems to me improbable, for 
this reason,—that it supposes the first pair to have in them the germes of all 
these animal pests, which although, before the Fall, they were restrained from 
germination, after that event, were left to the ordinary action of physical laws, 
so that then every one of these scourges must have inhabited them and pre 
uponthem. Fallen indeed they were from glory and grace; but who can think 
that all the accumulated evils that their sin intreduced into the world fell with 
concentrated violence upon their own heads—that all the various ills that flesh 
is heir to were experienced by them in their own persons, before they were 
divided, some to one and some to another, amongst their posterity? I¢ is 
scarcely to be supposed that any single individual, from that time to this, was 
subject to the annoyance of every one of these animals, and it seems incredible 
that Adam and Eve had experience of them all. 

The following bits, if not in a better, are at least in a graver 
vein. 
DULNESS OF A VEGETABLE WORLD. 

Unpeopled by animals, the verdant earth in all its primitive and untarnished 
beauty, though inlaid with flowers exhibiting in endless variety every mixture 
and shade of colour that can glad the sight—though fanned by gales breathing 
Sabean odours to gratify the scent—though tempting the appetite by delicious 
fruits of every flavour—still would be a scene without the breath of life. No 
motions would be scen but of the passing clouds, of the fluctuating waters, and 
the waving boughs; no voice heard but of the elements. 

Was a single pair placed in this paradise, though at first it would seem that 
there was gratification for every sense, and joy would possess the heart, and ade 
miration fill the soul with pleasure,—yet after the novelty of the spectacle had 
ceased, and the effect of its first impression was obliterated, a void would soon 
be felt, something more would seem wanting to ammate the otherwise Jovely 
scene; a longing would arise in the mind for some beings, varying in form and 
magnitude, furnished with organs that would enable them to traverse and 
enliven the lower regions of the atmosphere, others that might course over the 
earth’s surface, and others that could win their easy way through its waters, so 
that all, by their numbers and the variety of their motions, might exhibit a 
striking and interesting contrast to the fixed and unconscious vitality of ‘the 
vegetable kingdom. 

ADVANTAGES OF MIGRATIONS OF ANIMALS. 

If we give this subject of the migration of animals due consideration, and 
reflect what would be the consequence if no animanls ever changed their quar- 
ters, we shall find abundant reason for thankfulness to the Almighty Father of 
the universe, for the care he has taken of his whole family, and of his creature 
man in particular, consulting not only his sustentation and the gratification .of 
his palate by multiplying and varying his food, but also that of his other senses, by 
the beauty, motions, and music of the animals that are his summer or winter vi« 
siters: did the nightingale forsake our groves, the swallow our houses and gar 
dens, the cod--fish, mackerel, salmon, and herring our seas, and all the other 
animals that occasionally visit us, their several haunts, how vast would be the 
abstraction from the pleasure and comfort of our lives! 

3y means of these migrations, the profits and enjoyments derivable from the 
animal creation are also more equally divided, at oue season visiting the South, and 
enlivening their winter, and at another adding to the vernal and summer de- 
lights of the inhabitant of the less genial regions of the North, and making upto 
him for the privations of winter. Had the Creator so willed, all these animals 
might have been organized so as not to require a warmer or a colder climate for 
the breeding or rearing of their young; but his will was, that some of his best 
gifts should thus oscillate, as it were, between two points, that the benefit they 
conferred might be more widely distributed, and not become the sole property of 
the inhabitants of one climate ;—thus theswallow gladdens the sight both of the 
Briton and the African; and the herring visits the coasts, and the salmon 
the rivers, of every region of the globe. What can more strongly mark 
design, and the intention of an all- powerful, all-wise, and beneficent Being, than 
that such a variety of animals should be so organized and circumstanced as to 
be directed anaualiy, by some pressing want, to seek distant climates, and, after 
a certain period, to return again to their former quarters ; and that this instinct 
should be productive of so much good to mankind, and, at the same time be 
necessary, under its present circumstances, for the preservation or propagation 
of the species of these several animals ? 

With an exposition of life and its uses, the general view of the 
second part of the subject terminates, and the writer enters upon 
his third division. In this he examines, seriatim, the different 
funetions and instincts of the animal creation, from the lowest 
order of animalcule up to man himself; displaying the more strik- 
ing points at length when they support or illustrate his main 
argument. We have said already that the lower orders are treated 
with far more of fulness and mastery than the higher ones; 
indeed the majority of ‘vertebrated animals are displayed with 
formal dryness, which is more adapted to a treatise on Natural 
History than to a work where'specimens of the wonders of nature 
are alone fitted to display to ignorant carelessness the attributes 
of the Author of Nature,—for be it- remembered, that the Bridge- 
water Will asswmes the existence of a First Cause, so that proof 
by reasoning is not needed. 





THURLSTON TALES. 


Tuis is a work of considerable power, and very readable withal. 
The author is a man of a vigorous mind, well versed in the kuow- 
ledge of human nature, and possessed both of ‘a poetical imagi- 
nation anda vein of humour. His narratives, like’ those of Scorr, 
contain few incidents ; but they are interesting and striking, and 
the scenes are wrought up with great dramatic effect. _ 

The Tales are pleasantly set, in a series of letters which are con] 
tinued at intervals throughout the work, and contain many lively 
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descriptions and strokes of character. They are suppo:ed to be 
written by a certain Mr. Selby Thurlston to a friend ; and give an 
account of his residence at an old house in the country with a 
hypochondriacal uncle—an eccentric humorist, who is at once a 
stout and hearty bon vivant and a prey to the attacks of all man- 
ner of imaginary diseases. The expedient of collecting, from such 
sources as the neighbourhood afforded, old traditions and narra- 
tives, is resorted to by the nephew, in order to dispel his uncle's 
“ thick-coming fancies.” 

The first tale, “ Julian Grey,” tells of witchcraft,—not imagi- 
nary, but actual witchcraft, the result of a compact with the Devil 
himself, who is a prominent person of the drama. A poor woman, 
Julian Grey, who has been driven to despair by the seduction and 
abandonment of her only daughter, and the oppression she suffers 
from the wife of the lordly seducer, is selected by the Prince of 
Darkness as a likely victim. She yields to his temptations ; be- 
comes his servant; assists at the nocturnal orgies carried on 
under his presidency; and exercises her supernatural power by 
torturing her haughty oppressor to the death. All this seems 
ridiculous in a tale written for the edification of this enlightened 
age; still, however, it is told with power enough to make a con- 
siderable impression on the imagination and the feelings. The 
introduction of the brokenhearted girl and her infant is very 
pathetic; and there are strokes of wild grandeur in the scenes of 
diablerie. Take the following as a specimen. Julian Grey 1s 
setting out to her first nocturnal festival, along with some other 
lost wretches like herself. 


In the mean while, though it thundered and rained as if the elements were 
desirous of proving the efficacy of the beldam’s spell, Joan Smith produced a 
vial containing oi] of a greenish hue, with which she anointed the hands and 
temples of Julian Grey, and afterwards performed the same ceremony on herself 
and her evil helpmate; and Julian, without marking the means by which she 
had been removed from her abode, suddenly felt herself sailing gently through the 
air, in company with her two associates; while, as they proceeded, the lightning 
flashed around them as if it enclosed them ina sea of flame; the thunder burst, 
rolled, and bellowed over their heads; and the rain, falling in unbroken sheets 
of water, swelled the stream that ran from the uplands, through the park of 
Lyndwood, till it overflowed its banks avd deluged the surrounding plains, the 
spoils of which were seen floating on its surface, a wide-spreading wieck of up- 
rodted trees, scattered hay-ricks, demolished barns, and drowning cattle. 

This is a holyday-night for thee, wench ; Satan doth the honour,” exclaimed 
Alice Duke, eyeing the ruin beneath her with malignant exultation. ‘ Look 
ou at the corn-stacks swimming along there; there goes some rich farmer's 
oards. Devil sink them all! 1 hope he hath not a grain left in his granary.” 

* Ay! and there comes a man floundering after them,” cried Joan. ‘* Ha, 
ha, ha! Look how the knave bobs up and down in the water, as if he were 
playing at bo- peep with the lightning. Ha, ha, ha! he has got his bellyful of 
at, now. See how he stretches himself out. Look how his eyes strain: strain 
them as much as you list, neighbour, they will never again look upon fat capons 
and humming ale. Odds-bobs! old fox, why don’t you cry yoi tally-ho, and 
set your hounds on a witch again. Here we be, a good three of us. What 
dost gape for; ben’t the water to his taste, ay? Ha, i ha! a little muddy or 
80; but try again, man; gulp it down till you burst.” 

*¢ Oh, oh! there are his wife and brats running down the river-side to seek 
after him,” exclaimed Alice, chuckling, like her sister hag, with fiendish glee. 
‘* Ay, ay, you may tear your hair, my dainty doe; husband and hay-stack are 
both gone together. With my good will you should find your house in flames 
when you get back. I know you, mistress: when I asked charity of you once, 
and begged you to be liberal as you were rich, "twas you who told me that in- 
pe had raised you from poverty, and that I might be as rich as another if I 
would give over my idle ways. You will have to put your industrious ways to 
the proof now, I can tell you, my frisky ewe of Lyndwood.” 

While this rancorous discourse was kept up by her companions, Julian had 
the utmost difficulty to restrain herself from taking delight, both in their mirth 
and its occasion. She was even on the point of clapping her hands together 
with pleasure, as she Jooked down upon the desolation beneath her, while words 
of scoffing and evil exultation rose to her tongue ; and had she not been restrained 
by the utmost repugnance to join heartily in fellowship with the hags beside 
her, whom, though she consorted with thera, she hated from her very soul, she 
felt that she should have shown the same fiendish satisfaction as themselves at 
the misfortunes she witnessed. She was aware also of a singular kind of grati- 
fication which she experienced in the tumult of the storm through which she 
rode, without effort, and without fear; and though her mind was hurried, and 
her ideas confused, and she almost fancied herself in a dream, yet she was but 
too conscious that she participated voluntarily in these diabolical enjoyments. 
She resisted, with a proud and rebellious spirit, the call of a small voice which 
seemed to say, “ Julian, go no further; as of me, and I will save you; go for- 
ward, and you are lost ;” and she shook aside the terror which this warning in- 
spired, and eagerly sought to deafen her ear to its advice, by attending to the 
unhallowed glee of her companions. 

Those who, in the pride of intellect, think it below them to take 
any pleasure in a fiction like this, will please to recollect that 
Gortue’s Faust—-the great work of the most philosophical poet 
of the last hundred years—is of a description precisely similar. 
In that drama, a young student falls into the power of “the 
Enemy ” in consequence of indulging an inordinate desire for for- 
bidden knowledge. In our tale, an injured and desperate woman 
yields to temptation from the hope of vengeance on the authors of 
her miseries. The latter motive is the more natural and cogent 
of the two; and the records of witchcraft show that, from it, thou- 
sands of wretches have devoted themselves to the service of Satan, 
and have firmly believed themselves in the exercise of the powers 
thereby conferred upon them. If Faust has a moral, so has 
“Julian Grey,"—a moral, indeed, obvious and impressive; for it is 
impossible to contemplate the unavailing struggles of principle, 
conscience, and human feeling, with the all-conquering thirst of 
vengeance, without thinking that we are all liable to a similar 
temptation, and that, though “the Devil” may not actually appear 
before us, he is always at hand to apply it. 

__We have said more about this story than we mean to say of the 
others; not because it is the best, but because it presents the most 
obvious mark to criticism. The remaining tales are entitled “The 
Bachelor and the Bride” and “ Damyille.” They both relate to 


the period of the civil dissensions in England about the middle of 





the seventeeth century, and give a lively picture of the state of the 
country at that time. ‘ Damville,” we think, is the best in the 
series. There is much of the manner of Scort in the delineation 
of the hero,—a noble and high-spirited, but reckless and dissipated 
eavalier,—aud of his apprehensive adherent, whose conscience 
never fails to smite him for the profligacy of his life whenever 
danger appears, but gives him no further trouble when it is over, 
The best parts of these tales are too closely interwoven with the 
plot to admit of extract. The following picture, however, of a 
group of Cornish “ wreckers,” in the opening of ** Damville,” may 
be detached. 

The principal spokesman of this lite group was a man of the middle height 
with a chest of extraordinary breadth, and limbs of more than common propor 
tion. Te was, however, long past the meridian of life, and the upper part o¢ 
his head was bald, though a profusion of white hair yet grew around its back 
and sides, and some few stray locks remained over his temples. His face, how- 
ever, exhibited those deep red and brown tints which a life passed in exercise in 
the open air, and in the enjoyment of sound health, produces in old age, and his 
bright blue eyes gleamed out from beneath his shaggy brow with a degree of 
brillianey which showed that they were still animated by some of the passions 
of youth. He sat upon a large stone, directly fucing the sea, so as to command 
the whole of the prespect, aud in his hands he held a staff, seemingly intended 
to support his steps in walking; but while at rest he exhibited ao appearance of 
bodily weakness, and his voice, though harsh and hoarse, was still as clear and 
strong as that of a man in the prime of life. The other speakers were of a less 
conspicuous character, and their countenances were marked with all the rude- 
ness of feature and callousness or indifference of expression which may be ob- 
served among thesr countrymen who reside upon the remoter coasts of the 
island; though the looks of one among them, apparently a son of the old man, 
bore marks of considerale shrewdness, or selfishness, mixed up with the ordinary 
traits of his companions. ‘ 

This youth was the first to break silence, after a pause, during which he had 
been anxiously observing a vane which was fixed upon a mast, erected on an 
elevated hummock, near the edge of the pass. 

“ I think, father,” said he, ** the wind has shifted a point or two to the nor’ 
ward. If so, she will get an offing, and we shall lose her; though I doubt if 
she will be able to ’scape the Scillies.” 

Tis your fear makes you think the wind’s changed, Jack,” replied the old 
man. ‘ It ha’n’t veered never so little, you gull.” 

“© And what country do you think her of now, Master Conger?” said one 
of the group, addressing the old man. ‘* She doesn’t look like a Frenchman.” 

“No; Frenchman! no; she’s a Low Country ship by her build,” exclaimed 
the senior, joyfully ; “* From Antwerp to Cadiz, perhaps.” 

“ I would rather she was from Cadiz to Antwerp,” interrupted Jack Conger ; 
“in that case, she might be shockful of gold to buy goods for the Spaniards. 
But come which way she will, she is welcome; and, as Mistress Winters said 
when I sold her some of our last haul, we ought to be thankful to Providence 
for sending us what it does, I’m sure I’m thankful, aren’t you, father?” 

*¢ Hold your tongue, and don’t talk so foolishly, Jack,” exclaimed the old 
man. ‘ What has Providence to do with shipwrecks? They come naturally,. 
in the course of stormy weather, and what is one man’s luck at one time may 
be your’s at another. 

“ Well, I suppose it will,” replied Jack Conger; ‘ but I shall take good care 
to put it off as long as he can.” ” be . m ee 

** Oh never fear, father,” cried the young man ; ‘‘ I’ve agood wind ina corner, 
that would bring me safe off there.” he : 

“‘ More than yon Dutchman has then,” cried Ben Blink. | “ By jingo, if she 
keeps on as she is going, she’ll be on-Penfilly reef in a few.minutes.” 

‘No, curse, her,” cried another of the spectators, ‘she won’t split there. 
She has gone clear of the shoals with that half-board. D-———n ’em, they are no 
fools in her, neither.” 

“¢ Fools or no fools, we shall have them ashore as soon as night sets in,” said 
old Conger; ‘‘and that won’t be very long first, for it is getting darker and 
darker every instant.” ; 

This was indeed the case. Although the tempest had been every moment in- 
creasing in violence, the day had hitherto been clear, and the few clouds that 
obscured the bright blue ether were of that thin and blown-out description 
known to seamen by the appellation of mares’ tails; but, aa the sun descended 
towards the korizon, a dense accumulation of vapour rolled along his deserted 
path, and the atmosphere to eastward was already darkened by a tremendous 
squall. Flying showers of rain borne on the breeze rushed and eddied furi- 
ously up the narrow glen, gradually assuming the character of a thick and 
heavy fall of water, and the choughs and crows, which roosted among the 
fissures of the rocks, hastily sought their accustomed places of rest; while the 
cormorants, gannets, and other wild sea-birds, fled screaming to the edges of the 
cliffs, and sat with their heads hidden under their wings, clustered by thousands 
upon every ledge that would afford them a resting-place. 

The wind also gave loose to its utmost fury, and, no longer broken by short 
lulls, came rushing onward in one continued blast ; while, at intervals, a bright 
red or yellow gleam was shot out by the declining sun, and gilding one or other 
of the distant headlands of the bay, gave them a species of preternatural bright- 
ness, as they shone out against the dark black sky, which added, by its unusual 
effect, to the horror of the storm. ‘ : , 

The threatening violence of the weather seemed for awhile to impose silence 
on the group of spectators, although they enjoyed in anticipation its probable 
result. Perhaps each was making calculations on the possibility of the escape 
of the ship, which had now become nearly invisible, owing to the increasing 
darkness ; but, whatever was its cause, this silence was, as it were, instantly 
broken by a vivid flash of lightning, which suddenly illuminated the atmosphere, 
and which was followed immediately by the flash and report of a gun. 

“* She is fast set; she is ours, by St. Piran!” shouted Jack Conger in ecstacy. 

“¢ Aye, boy, the sea goes as clean over her masts as it does over the Eddy- 
stone,” exclaimed the old man. Run, lads, run down to Penfilly’s Bluff; you 
will find something to reward your labour; I'll after as quick as J can. ; 

«¢ Her mainmast is gone by the board,” exclaimed Ben Blink, who kept his 
telescope constantly pointed in the direction of the wreck, and took advantage of 
each flash of lightning to ascertain its condition. 

‘* Dost see any of her crew, Ben?” inquired Conger. ? , ; 

‘© 1 see two or three hands holding on by the shrouds,’ replied Blink ; and he 
abruptly resigned his glass to the care of Conger’s wife, and prepared to follow 
his companions to the beach. t 4 ad b 

Within an incredibly short space of time, during which several guns ha¢ = 
fired from the vessel, the fishermen appeared on the beach, directly por war 
wreck, and here they perceived marks of the distress to which she bsteak ate g 
Spars, casks, and bales innumerable, which had been thrown pe" " Bed 
lighten her, were rapidly borne forward by the tide, and the work of plunde 





instantly commenced, the fishermen exerting themselves to secure what they 


. aie fa 
considered valuable before the arrival of the lord or bailiff of the manor, or of | 
party of soldiers which was stationed not far from the spot put an end to their 
ravages. 
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HISTORY OF THE PARTITION OF THE LENNOX. 


Here is a goodly octavo, in fancy binding, the purpose of which 
is to settle the question ‘* Who is representative of Duncan, eighth 
and last of the ancient Earls of the Levanax ?“—a question now 
under debate in Scotland, it seems, in consequence of the preten- 
sions of several families to the right of the dignity of that earldom. 
We cannot see why this book has been published; or what it 
matters to the world whether LENNox of Woodhead, HALDANE 
of Gleneagles, or Napier of Merchiston, have the best claim to 
that dignity. Cases, we observe, have been drawn ep by eminent 
lawyers for two of these families ; and this is a case for the third, 
full of family descents, title-deeds, and all the profundities of the 
Scottish feudal investiture. None but a party interested, ora ge- 
nealogical antiquary (the lowest grade of that fraternity) could 
think of groping through such a labyrinth. The occupation would 
have been unworthy of the Antiquary par excellence, the Laird of 
Monkbarns, whose pursuits were ennobled by their association 
with the days of AGricoLa and Caracracus; but, to those not 
actually concerned in the result, such questions as that agitated in 
this volume are matters of the idlest curiosity. The author talks 
something of its connexion with the history of Scctland. The 
root of the geneatogical tree, no doubt, DuNncAN Earl of Lennox, 
was one of the relatives of the Regent ALBAany, who were judi- 
cially murdered by Jamgs the First at Stirling; but we do not 
find another historical character perched on any of its branches. 
Were the dispute among the moderi Scotch families pending be- 
fore a court of law, this case for one of the parties, distributed 
among the Judges, might do good service ; but we have no “ voice 
potential.” in the matter; and there was no use, therefore, in 
sending it to us. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 
Tuesday, July 21. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Wise and Smith, Union Street, Lambeth, organ-builders—Chapman and Dickenson, 
Birmingham, edge-tool-sanufacturers—Marsh and Waterfall, Minories—J. and J 
Saner, Kingston-upon-Hull, woollen drapers — Scurrah and Scrimgeour, Liverpool, 
tailors—Vinor and Kendall, Sheffield, coach-makers —Sinith and Reeves, London Dock 
Entiance, carmen—Lawton and Co. Stone, Staffordshire, shoe-manufacturers— Barker 
and Milner, Sunderland, chemists—Williams and Co. Aberystwith, bankers—Peters 
an Collins, Bristol, conveyaucers—Barnes and Ogilvie, North Shields, booksellers— 
Gill and Restall. Bridge Street, Westminster, tea dealers—Armour and Gutteridge, 
Crown Court, Old Change, agents—Freeman ani Townsend, Newark-upon-Trent— 
Peat and Co. Chichester, upholsterers—Clark and M‘Lnnes, Water Lane, ‘ower Street, 
wine-merchants—Cope and Sands, Liverpool, oil refiners—J. and 1. B. Jackson, Man- 
chester, Manchester warehousemeu—Shaw and Co. Manchester, milliners—Moiteno and 
Graves, Pall Mall, printsellers. 

BANKRUPICY SUPERSEDED. 

Gapssy, Joun, Nottingham, baker. 

BANKRUPTS. bi 

Bone, Maroarev, South Shields, ship-owner, to surrender Aug. 11, Sept. 1: solici- 
tor, Mr. Lowrey, Broad Strect, and ‘Tynemouth. 

Dickinson, Witrntam, Cateaton Street, shoe-manufacturer, July 28, Sept. 1: solici 
citor, Mr. Babington, Lawrence Pountney Hill; official assignee, Mr, Belcher, King’s 
Arms Yard. 

Gray, Joun, Mile End Road, linendraper, July 28, Sept.1: solicitor, Mr. Sole, Aldéye 
manbury ; official assignee, Mr. Abbett, Kigg’s Arms Yard, 





Hosss, Joun, Carrington Mews, May Fair, livery stable-keeper, July 31, Sept.1: 


Fac Mr, Low, Upper Gloucester Piace; official assignee, Mr. Cannan, Sambrook 
Jourt. 

Merepitn, Cuarres, Rochdale, ironmonger, Aug. 11, Sept. 1: solicitors, Mr. Heaton, 
Rochdale; and Messrs. Norris and Co. Great Ormund Street. 

Messenoer, Tuomas, Liverpool, provision-merchant, Aug. 14, Sept. 1: 
Mr. Bardswell, Liverpool ; and Messrs. Blackstock and Co. London. 

Ropers, Georgy Wintie, Adam's Court, Broad Street, merchant, July 31, Sept. 1 : 
solicitor, Mr. Smith, Barge Yard, Bucklersbury ; official assignee, Mr. Green, Alder. 
manbury. 

Row, Ricuarp, Fulwood Rents, licensed victualler, July 31, Sept. 1: solicitor, Mr. 
Lloyd, Crown Court, Cheapside ; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 

Suout, Bensamin, and Niconas, Henry Cuaries, Milbank Street, fish-sauce- 
manufacturers, Aug. 4, Sept.!: solicitor, Mr. Adamson, Ely Place; official assignee, 
Mr, Lackington, Basinghall Strect. 








solicitors, 





DIVIDENDS, 

Ang. 13, Prest and Woolner, Lawrence Pountney Lane, corn-factors—Ang. 13, Scott 
and Tomkiuson, Birmingham, stationers—Aug. 13, Swan, Great Knight Rider Street, 
money-scrivener—Ang. 13, West, Gracechurch Street, wholesale periumer—Ang. 12, 
Nichols, Wakefield, bookseller—Aug. 13, Styles, North Brixton, lodginghouse-keeper 
—Aug. 18, Hillicr, Newport, Monmouthshire, provision-merchant—Sept. 4, Burton 
junior, Wakefield, woolstapler—Aug. 13, Peak, Market Drayton, tanner—Aug. 12, 
Hassell, Shrewsbury, mercer—Aug. 18, Abraham, Ashburton, banker—Aug. 24, 
Heighington, Darlington, wine-merchant —Aug. 11, Plunkett, Wolverhampton, grocer 
—Aug. 13, Cross, Halewoo:t, Lancashire, brewer—Aug. 11, Burdon, Bishop Wear- 
mouth, ship-builder—Aug. 11, Fisher and Co. Ashby-de-la-Zouch, bankers—Aug. 18, 
Scott, Bristol, merchant—Oct. 26, Langley, Birmingham, leather-dealer—Aug. 27, 
Roberts, Pwllheli, Carnarvonshire, draper. 

CERTIFICATES 
_ To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or befure Aug. ll. 
Braithwaite, Grafton Street, stationer—Bryce, Manchester, pawnbroker. 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION. 
M‘Lennan, and Grant, Joun, Campbeltoun, distillers, July 27, Aug. 13. 


Friday, July 24. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Howard and Reed, Liverpool, tailors—Corry and Reddell, Lambeth, white-lead 
manufacturers—Smith and Macfeat, Kingston, Jamaica, merchants—J. and W. Dorn- 
iug, Chorlton-upon-Medlock, Lancashire, iron founders—M. and J, W. Ingram, York, 
painters—J. and J. Newman, Iver Couwt Farm, Buckinghamshire, farmers—W. Y. 
aud C. Madeley, Birmingham, eurriers—Gatley aud Kelland, City saw mills, Went- 
worth Street, Whitechapel —J. and R. Brooke, Dewsbury, grocers—VPlayne and W. P, 
and J. Wise, Minchinhampton, woollen-manufacturers ; as far as regards W. P. Wise— 
J.and J. Weasy, Devonport, builders--J. and B. Arthur, Bath, baker. 

INSOLVENT. 
Jcapan, Wittiam, Cork Street, Bond Street, tailor, July 23, 
BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED, 

Crossy, Joun, Nottingham, silkman. e 
BANKKUPTs, 

Bates, WinttaM, Halifax, merchant, to surrender Aug. 5, Sept. 4: solicitors, Mr. 
Stocks junior, Halifax; and Messrs. Jaques and Co, Barnard’s Inn. 

ERDEN, JONATHAN, Campsey Ash, Suffolk, innkeeper, Aug. 3, Sept. 4: solicitors, 
Mr. Cobbold, Ipswich; and Messrs. Frankham and Dixon, Basinghall Street. 

Buanpy, Cuar.es, Worcester, scrivener, Aug. 3, Sept. 4: solicitors, Mr. France, 
Worcester; sind Messrs. Beck and Co, Essex Street, Strand. 

Bonirace, Joun, Eastergate, Sussex, maltster, July 3l, Sept. 4; solicitors, Messrs. 
Sowtou and Fuller, Chichester; and Mr. Sowton, Great James Street, Bedford 

Co.tinewoop, Tuomas, Abingdon, corn-dealer, Aug. 19, Sept. 4: solicitors, Mr. 
Frankum, Abingdon; and Mr. Ford, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

‘Crompton, Taomas Livesmy, Standish, Lancashire, paper-maker, Aug. 10, Sept. 4: 
| citors, Mr. Mackinnon, Manchester ; and Messrs. Adlington, and Co. Bedford Row. 
P Evamy, Ricwarp, Southampton, hop merchant, Aug. 6, Sept. 4: solicitors, Messrs. 
peer Tey Hawison, Southampton; and Messrs, Jones and Ward, John Street, Bed- 






Row. 





Fewster, Joun, Kingston-upon-Hull, builder, Aug. 1. Sept.4:; solicitors, Mr. 
Dryden, Hull; and Messrs. Walmesley and Co, Chancery Lane. 

Franxiin, Rosert, Ferribly Sluice, Lincolnshire, miller, Aug. 5, Sept. 4: solicitors, 
Mr. Thorney, Hull; ano Mr. Shaw, Ely Place, Holborn. 

Hatt, Tuomas, and Hopexrnson, Tuomas, Nottingham, hop-merchant, Aug.6, Sept. 
4: solicitors, Mr. Bowley, Nottingham: and Messrs. Johnson and Weatherall, Temple, 

_Loat Mary, Nine-Elms, Battersea, whitening manufacturer, Aug. 4, Sept. 4: soli- 

citor, Mr. Turner, Clifford's Inn; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 

Parkin, THomas, junior, and Brown, Donarp, Hatton Court, Threadneedle Stree€, 
ship-brokers, Aug. 6, Sept. 4; solicitor, Mr. Tyas, Beaufort Buildings, 

Penrotp, Huan, Salisbury, toyman, Aug. 1, Sept. 4: solicitors, Messrs. Hodding 
and Everett, Salisbury ; and Philpot and Son, Southampton Street, Bloomsbury. 

Reap, Tuomas, Bulwell, Nottinghamshire, lime-burner, Aug. 7, Sept.4: solicitors, 
Mr. Gregg, Nottingham; and Mr. Vallance, Essex Street, Strand, 
Scorr, Aprauam, Halifax, innkeeper, Aug. 5, Sept. 4: solicitors, Mr, Stocks, jun, 
Halifax; and Messrs. Jaques, Battye, and Edwards, Barnard’s Inn. 
Tomatrn, Tuomas, Luton, Bedfordshire, baker, July 31, Sept.3: solicitors, Mr. 
Chase, Luton; and Mr. Turner, Clifford’s Inn; official assignee, Mr. Goldsmid, Iron- 
monger Lane, 
Woop, Cuaries and Citar.es, Poppin's Court, Fleet Street, printers, Aug. 3, Sept. 
4: solicitor, Mr. Devey, Dorset Street, Fleet Street; official assignee, Mr. Turquand, 
Copthall Buildings. 





DIVIDENDS, 
Aug. 17, Forrest, Bradford, Yorkshire, innkeeper— Aug. 24, Ord, Bishopsthorpe, 
Yorkshire, chapman—Aug. 14, Plunkett, Wolverlhamptoa, grocer—Aug. 19, Whit- 
marsh, Wantage, corn-dealer. 

CERTIFICATES 

To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Aug. 14. 
Penny, Bristol, brewer—Begbie, Cartwright Street, Rosemary Lane, victualler— 
Johnston, Sneinton, Nottinghamshire, lace-manufacturer. 





———————— 



































PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS, (Closing Prices.) 
\ Saturday| Monday| Tuesday, Wednes.; Thurs. | Friday. 
3 per Cent. Consols....... | 90} 903 | 904 904 908 90% 
Ditto for Account........- 904 90} 904 904 904 | 904 
3 per Cent. Reduced ...... 904 902 | Wy 903 91 90% 
34 per Cents. Reduced .... 933 99 994 99 994 982 
New 34 per Cents.......+. 983 933 | 98% 984 984 983 
Long Annuities...... i 16% 16 163 163 16% 16g 
Bank Stock, 8perCt.....+. 215k. 2164 | 2154 Q16¢ 2154 216 
India Stock,104 p Ct..... ° 256 | 256 2554 2554 256 
South Sea Stock, 34p.Cent.| —— —— _— —_ _— —_— 
Exchequer Bills,1¢d.p.diem | 31 prem. 31 | 31 31 29 3k 
India Bonds ,24 per Ceut.. | 12 prem. 12 13 13 10 12 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 

(Last Official Quotation during t he Week ending Friday evening.) 
Mabama(payable 1863) 5 p.Ct.| 964 ||Mexican (deferred)... 5 p.Ct.| ——~ 
Austrian ..eeceeeeeee FO — ||Ditto, (Ditto).....6 — — 
Belgian .....e0e6 -5 — 100 ||Mississippi (New)..... 6 - 110 
Brazilian. ...2eseeeeee 5 — 86 || Neapolitan of I824....5 — — 
Buenos Ayres......065 6 — —— (|New York(payble.1845) 5 — — 
CBUNED: ice cscece. oe 6 — 45 | Ditto (Ditto 1837) 6 — 96 
Colombian of 1824 .... 6 37 =| |Ohio....... teeeeeeees 6 — 110 
PUGTINW so. 5s e000nacas% 3— 764 ||Pennsylvania (pay 1858) 5 — 1034 
Dutch (Ex 12 Guilders) 24 — 54g | Peruvian .....e..0000. 6 — 31 
Ditto (Ditto)... 5 — 1014 {/Portugnese ......566625 — 89 
PION. dacccccces ore ds — Of. 9c.'| Ditto, New ......665..5 — 914 
Ditto, ex. Div. ....0006.5 — Of. O«.'|Ditto ....... etecessee © — 
Ditto, Bank Shares.... Of, Oc || Prussian....... scoeosn se = | _—— 
Greek of 18233... .ccece 5 — —  ||Russianof1822.......5 — | 109¢ 
Louisiana (State Loan) 5 — 1034 Ditto (Metallic) ......5 — | 106 
Mexican....... iscdatee me 264 Spanish Mi 821-2......5 — 49 
ENG os< i sisge 6 — 37¢ ||Ditto,Scrip ..........5 — | 8¢ Dis. 





SHARES. (Last Official Quotation during the Week, ending Friday Evening.} 


Anglo-Mexican Mines. }...... Commercial Docks ........+ 6L 
Hole: occ sves ce Scteatecet ee TRIB a ences ee ys ee 
Brazilian Imperial .......+ 7 374 | London Parkas éséeqcane 57 
British Iron ........e-s.00- vee] —— [[St. Katharine. ...ceeeeeeeeeee 69 
Real del Monte (Unregistered) . Qld ji West India .........4.- cece it 
United Mexican ....... oseenee 44 || Hibernian Joint Stock Bank .. | —— 
Australian Agricultural........| ——  |/London and Westminster Bank 12¢ 
Canada Company ...ee.eeeeees 34 Natioual Provincial Bank ,... 225 
General Steam Navigation .....} ——  ||Provineial Bank ofLreland.... 47% 





HAY anp STRAW. (Perloadof 36 Trusses.) 
CUMBERLAND. SMiITHPIELD. Portman. 


Whirecuarer. 
to 105s, ..... 808.to 85s. Os. 


Hay, Good.s.sessessers se 














ae 88s. to 108s, ..05 v4 ¢ eeeee to . 
rior.. oe FE ce BO cence 8B oe W eccsse BH oe @ O ee 
New, 0 9 +e co © seven OS ov 72 €3 2. 4 
Clover... © 105 6. WIZ weeve 70 oe WIS cecve 65 2. 78 100 .. 115 
Straw, Wheat....cceeee 40 -. 48 we 45 oe 50 ceeee 42 ne 47 cecee 40 2- 48 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
SMITHFIELD, FRIDAY, JULY @4, 2 Fe 
NewGate sno Leapennate.* SmMitHeletn,. 
Reef ..ccccecceeee 28-64. to 38, dd. to 35. Bde wccceeee Be 6d. to 3s, 4d. to 48 Od. 
Mutton...... - 2 8 w 8 eo 8 4 0 @ wXd © «o SS 
Veal ..ccceces cee @ 8 op 3 & wo # O © 8 « © 4.20 ea 
Picasa 9 © o 8 SF w S$ 8 40. 0 40 « 09 @ 
Lamb ,. o 0 4 


Pom ee. aie 4 2? 
+ Sinking che offal, perstone ofSlbs, 





GRAIN. 
MARK LANE, FRIDAY, JULY 2. 
s. ’ s 


. '. s. &. 
sees 39... $2 | Oats, Feed, 20 ., 28 








Se Ss. 

—_ Bee row ee cal Maroy, Stake a Mee: oo Rat os Fine... 23... % 
White, New.. 38 i 43! i i . 38... 40 Poland... 23... 24 
Fine .. 452.48 28 .. 40 Fine... 25 .. 26 
Super! 51... 52 @.c 8 Potato... 27 ..2 
Old O.. . 412.42 Fine... 29... 80 








AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN 


Per Quarter (Imperial) of England and Wales, 





COALS. 
Wall's End, Best... 














for the Week ending July 4. seeeeeee {nferior, 
Wheat....... 408. Sf. | Rye....eceeeee 398. Id. SUGAR 
Barley........ 29 9 | Beans 40 4 SUGAR, 
3 6 Peas .... Muscovado... +. percwt. 31s. to 60 







Oats.. sees ssersesee 33 8 
Aggregate Average ofthe last Six Weeks, which | Molasses... 
regulates Duty. nee 


eeeess 2is. oe Bae 
BULLION. 
















v Vase 408. Ud. | Rye ccccceeees SIS. 2d. _ BU! 

Barley . 29° 8 ease coco 39 «69 Gold, Portugsl, in Coin ....,.peroz. Ol, Os, 04 

Gale cocoptes ce BO5 102 PRB. 0555 een en cae Foreign, in Bars.ecs 3°17. 9 

Duty on FOREIGN CORN for the present Week.| .... New Doubloons..... : E 

Wheat,....... 46s. 6d, | Ry veacee 228, 9d. | Silver, in Bars, Standard, 4 i 
aca: a, ) weve New Dollavs .....0000 o 4 8 

OatS..ceeeeess 12 8 Peas...ceoeese 14 0 


METALS 














































FLOUR lron,in Bars, 6!.15s.0d,to ory ove 
i e in, in B 40 € « 
TornsmdessnrerrrcescPeranek ort $8| uchaver cas 
Easex and Suffolk, on boardship.... 80 .. 34 . ye Re ee 
Norfolk and Stockton ......esseeres 82 se Oe Bee 18 4 
BREAD.... 74 the 4)b, Loaf rSheet.. 20 @ 0 « oe 
BUTTER....Best Fresh Lis.0d.perdoz. sesseeerees 920 0 on eooe 
POTATOES. . OILS. 
Scotch Reds .,....percwt 0/. 08.0d,to Ol. 0s.0d, Rape Oil... ssserseresrereseeesPOr tun - ov 
Middling ....cseceeeereeee O S o- 0 essnse Ban ee eatinass “ ” rrr 
ee toners seseseee 0 3 0 ++ 0 8 6 | Hinreed Oil Gake al the Mill,...-per 1000 10 10 
Rape Cake ....0-+-. ++ vecsees-perton 5 10 
Kent Pockets o- Sl. 5s. WOOL 
i i . 0 ° 
Gesees Pooket "215 [Blanket.csscscseescesesesee DOF Ib, 1d.to 188g 
Superfine Ditto,, 0 wh F [Combing se rcsccccrecevesvccescccen 4- & 
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THE SPECTATOR. 








TEAM to DUNDEE and PERTH, 


SD calling off: Scarborough, weather, permitting, those 
magnificent Steam- Ships, the DUNDEE and the 
PERTH, allowed to be the fastest in the world, will start 
as.follows — The Perth, from her moorings off the en- 
trance to the London Docks, on Wednesday next, at 12 at 
noon, and from the Brunswick Steam Wharf, Blackwall, 
where passengers can walk on board, at 1 o’clock, The 
Dundee, Joun Wrsnantr, Commander, from the same 
places, on Wednesday morning, August 5, at 9 and 10 
o’clock, Berths secured and every Information obtained 
at the Offices, 61, Charing Cross ; 6, King Street, Cheap- 
side; and Downe’s Wharf, East Smithfield. 

R. Cotman, Agent and Wharfinger, 


VR—_ — _ —— 
OYAL UNION LIFE ANNUITY 
AND INSURANCE OFFICE, 
Near. tue Durcuy oF Lancaster OFFics, 
Waterloo Bridge, London, 

Tables, showing the value of Annuities to be pur- 
chased under the Acts 59 Geo. III., 10 Geo. 1V., and 5 
William IV., may be had in a single sheet on application 
by letter, post paid, as above. 

Tuomas Irwin, Assistant Secretary. 

The advantage of laying out a portion of principal to 
increase an annual income is obvious, on consideration 
that 125/. stock 3 per cent. Consols, which only produces 
41, per annum, will, if sunk in an Annuity, produce toa 

erson aged 70, no less than 17/. and to all other ages an 
increase of income in proportion. 

Annuities, Reversions, &c. are also purchased upon 
equitable terms, All letters to be postage free. 


UMMER WINES OF SUPERIOR 
QUALITY, for CASH on DELIVERY. 








Te eee Or. 
TAFELWEIN .....,..... adokes Ones 36s. 
-  HOCHHEIMER ..... .. 43s. 
fF RHENISH........... .. 80s. 
VIN DE BORDEAUX .......... +. BOs. 
ST, JULIEN ......,0.8. Be ee ve. 368. 
SAUTERNE b.......05.;cccceee . 1. 363. 
PM MEOMBUETE 50... cscs cc cesses pocsass 6s 


36s. 
Crawrorp and Co, 129, Regent Street. 


EW PATENT BEAVER, 21s.— 
The New Patent Beaver Hats combine every re- 
cent improvement; they are light, elegant, bright-coloured, 
and durable. The undersigned have received the KING'S 
ROYAL LETTERS PATENT for the invention, and 
are enabled to supply the Nobility and Gentry on more 

advantageous terms than other Manufacturers. 

ROBERT FRANKS, 
140, Recent Street, 
62, Rep Cross Srreet. 


ATENT SELF-ADJUSTING 
TRUSSES, SALMON, ODY, and Co. most re- 
*pectfully inform the Public that their PATENT SELF- 
ADJUSTING TRUSSES afford more ease and security 
for the relief of Hernia than any other instrument for 
the purpose when correctly applied; they will answer for 
right or left side, requiring no under strap or any galling 
bandage.—N.B, Ladies are requested to apply at Mr, 
Ody’s private door, 292, Strand, opposite Surry Street. 


ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS, sold 

in Bottles at Is. ld, 2s. 9d., and Ils. each, by 
A. WiLovensy and Co. successors to B. Godfrey Win- 
dus, 61, Bishopsgate Street Without, and nearly all 
respectable Medicine Venders. The peculiar efficacy of 
these Pills in ull cases of indigestion, loss of ape‘ite, 
sick headache, and all complaints produced by a disor- 
dered state of the digestive organs, has obtained for them 
the personal recommendation of every one who has given 
them atrial. Mang persons who have suffered from indiges- 
tion for years, have, by their use, in a few weeks perfectly 
recovered, which is the most satisfactory proof than can 
be required of their efficacy and permanent utility. Be 
particular to ask for “ Norton’s Pills,” for in cousequence 
of their great success some unprincipled persons have 
prepared a spurious imitation, 


FOR BEAUTIFYING TI 
oLE 








1E SKIN AND COM. 
PLEXION. 
OWLAND'S KAYLYDOR, prepared 


from beautiful Exotics, and Warranted Verfectly 
Innocent, yet possessing Wonderful Properties. It com- 
pletely eradicates Tan, Freckles, Pimples, Spots, Red- 
ness, and all Cutaneous Eruptions, gradually realizes a 
delicately clear soft Skin, transforms even the most 
Sallow Complexion into Radiant Whiteness, imparting 
to it a Beautiful Juvenile Bloom. Gentlemen, whose 
faces are tender after shaving, will find it allay the 
airritbility and smarting Pain, and render the Skin 
smooth and pleasant. It protects the Skin from the 
baneful effects caused by exposure to intense Solar 
Heat; and in Sun Burns, Stings of Insects, &c,. it imme- 
diately allays the most violent inflammation.— Price 4s. 
6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle, duty included. 

Oxserve.—The name and address of the Proprictors, 
A. Rowwanp and Son, 20, Hatton Garden, is engraved 
on the Government Stamp, which is pasted on each 
bottle ; also printed in red on the wrapper in whi¢h each 
is inclosed. 

Sold by them and by every respectable Perfu 
Medicine Vender, y sii ee 


A COOLING SUMMER APERIENT. 
UTLER'S COOLING APERIENT 


; POWDERS produce an extremely refreshing 
Effervescing Dranght, which is at the same time a mild 
and cooling aperient, peculiarly adapted to promote 
the healthy action of the Stomach and Bowels, and 
thereby. preveut the recurrence of constipation and 
indigestion, with all their train of consequences, as 
Flatulence, Acidity or Heartburn, Headache, Febrile 
Symptoms, Nervous Depression, Eruptions on the Skin, 
&e.&e. ; and their frequent use will generally obviate the 
necessity of having recourse to Calomel, Epsum Salts, 
and other Medicines which tend to debilitate the system, 
When taken after too much Wine, the usual disagreeable 
effects.are in a great degree prevented, 

Prepared and Sold, in 2s, 9d. boxes, and 20s. cases, 
by THOMAS Burter, Chemist, 4, Cheapside, corner of 
St. Paul’s, London;. and (authenticated by the Preparer's 
mame and adidress.in the labels and stamps) may be ob- 
tained of Sanger, 150, Oxford Street; at the Medical Hall, 
54, Lower Sackville Street, Dublin; of W. Dennis and 
Son, York 3 Duncan, Flockhart, and Co, Edinburgh; the 
Apotheearies: Company, Virginia Street, Glasgow; and 

* most» respectable: Druggists and Medicise Venders 
throughout the United Kingdom, 











THE MUSICAL LIBRARY. 
IDELIO.—The celebrated Overture, 


March, the favourite Quartet, Duet, and Cavatina | 


from this popular Opera of Beethoven, will appear, newly 
arranged, the Vocal Pieces with English Words, in the 
forthcoming Part of the MUSICAL LIBRARY, whieh 
will be. Published on the Ist of August. The same Part 
will also include new arrangements of Danby’s Glee, 
“ The fairest Flowers ; Jackson’s Canzonet, “Go, gentle 
Gales ;” a Romance, by Gretry; the celebrated Romanza 
for the Pianoforte, by Krumpbolz; and two Rondos for 
the same, by Schroeter and Ruppe. Price of the Part, 2s. 
THE SUPPLEMENT TO THE MUSICAL LI- 
BRAKY, No. 17, will.also be Published on the Ist of 
August. ; 
London: Caarnes Knient, 22, Ludgate Street. 
This Day is Published, in 1 vol. royal 12mo, Price 15s. bds, 
Dedicated to the King, 
HE LORDS and the PEOPLE; or 
the Principles of Civil Government illustrated, 
under the connection of Religion with the State and No 
bility in Britain: wherein the Causes which led to the 
Dissolution of the Grecian Independence, and the Fall of 
the Roman Empire, are applied to the Policy of the pre- 
sent Times; and the Foundation of the English Consti- 


tution Displayed under the Christian Covenant. With a 
Vindiaction of the Church of England. 
By Wiu1u1am Henry C. Grey, Esq. 
London: W. Edwards, 12, Ave Maria Lane; Parker, 


Oxford; Stevenson, Cambridge; Oliver and Boyd, Edin 
burgh; Curry and Co. Dublin. 





POPULAR WORKS, 
JUST PUBLISHED BY JOHN. LIMBIRD, 
(Mirror Orrice), 143, STAND. 


HE BRITISH YOUTH'’S READER 


Consisting of Readings in History, Natural His- 
tory, Biography, and Poetry. Adapted for the Use of 
Schools. By H. Innes. Price 3s, bound’ 

INNES’S RHETORICAL CLASS-BOOK, 
Price 3s. 6d. 

“The selections are made with great taste and skill 
from popular writers, principally of the present day. 
They are judiciously varied from the grave to the 
sportive, from the humorous to the pathetic, from im 
passioned declamation to sober reasoning; while a care. 
ful regard is preserved throughout to purity of moraland 
religious sentiment.’’— Devonport Independent. 

“The * Rhetorical Class-Book,’ by H. Innes, is an ex- 
cellent selection of pieces for reading aloud ; prefaced by 
some clever and ingenious remarks on elocution, with di- 
rections for its practice.”’—Spectator. 

“ We heartily commend it to every one engaged in the 
education of youth.’—Greenwich Guardian, 

BRITISH YOUTH’S SPELLING-BOOK; by the 
Same Author, Price 1s. 3d. bound. 

ARCANA OF SCIENCE AND ART; oran An- 
nual Register of Useful Inventions and Improvements, 
Discoveries aud New Facts in Meehanies, Chemistry, 
Natural History. and Social Economy; abridged from 
the Scientific Journals. Seventh Year. 

“This work may be considered as an encyclopedia, to 
which the most eminent of their time are constantly con- 
tributing.’—New Monthly M@§azine. 

THE CABINET of CURIOSITIES; or Wonders of 
the World Displayed, forming a Miscellaneous Selection 
of Miraculous Events; Extraordinary Crimes and Punish- 
ments; Anecdotes of Longevity; Remarkable Ship- 
wrecks; Eccentric Biography; interspersed with Papers 
on the most Curious Phenomena of Nature and Wonders 
of Art. 

COWPER’S POEMS, 12 Numbers, at 3d. each, form- 
ing a neat volume. Price 3s. 6d. boards, 

BEAUTIES OF SCOTT, in 24 Numbers, 3d. each. 

COUK’S VOYAGES, 28 Numbers, at 3d, each, embel- 
lished with Engravings, a Map of the World, and a Por- 
trait of Captain Cook, 

PLUTARCH’S LIVES, 2 vols, 50 Portraits, 13s. 
cloth; half bound, 16s. 

ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS, in 
1 vol. 150 Engravings. 6s. 6d. cloth; half bound, 8s. 

THE SEA SERVICE, by the Author of “A Yearin 
Spain.” 2s. 6d. cloth; half bound, 3s, 

CABINET OF CURIOSITIES, 2 vols, 45 Engray- 
ings. &s. 6d. cloth; half bound, I1s, 

Mrs. RADCLIFFE’S NOVELS, Ll vol. cloth, 9s. 6d.; 
half bound, Ls. 6d, 

FAMILY MANUAL. 5s. cloth. 

PRINTED VERBATIM FROM THE BEST EDITIONS. 
Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wake- | Relisarius, ls. 

field, 10d, Farmer of Inglewood Fo- 
The Mysteries of Udolpho, rest, ls. 8d. 

3s. 6d St. Clair of the Isles, ls. 8d. 
Tom Jones, 4s. 

Nourjahad, and Solyman & 

Almena, 8d. 

Pereyrine Pickle, 3s. 6d. 
Robinson Crusoe, 2s. 6d. 
Peter Wilkins, 9d. 
Crockett (Col.), Eceentrici- 
ties of, 8d. 
Goldsmith's Essays, 8d. 
Dr, Franklin’s Life, 8d. 
Dr. Franklin’s Life 

Essays, ls. 2d. 
Bacon's Essays, 8d. 
Salmagundi, by .Washing- 

ton Irving, ls. 8d. 

The Microcosm, by the late 

Rt.Hon.G.Canning, |s.6d. 
Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 

ments, embellished with 

150 Engravirgs. 


Mackenzie’s Man of Feel- 
ing, 6d. 
Rasselas, &d. 
Paul and Virginia, 6d. 
The Old English Baron, 8d 
The Castle of Otranto, 6d. 
Romance oftheVorest, ls.8d@. 
Almoran and Hamet, 6d. 
Elizabeth, or the Exiles of 
Siberia, 6d. 
Nature and Art, 8d. 
The Italian, 2s. 
A Simple Story, ls. 4d. 
The Castles of Athlin and 
Dunbayne, 6d. 
Sicilian Romance, ls. 
The Man of the World, ls. 
Zeluco, by Dr. Moore, 2s. 
Joseph Andrews, 1s. 6d. 
Humphrey Clinker, Ls. 8d. 
Edward, by Dr.Moore,2s.2d./ Plutarch’s Lives, forming 2 
Roderick Random, 2s, 2d. vols. with 50 Portraits, 
Every Saturday, with Engravings, at 2d. or in Monthly 
Parts, 3d. ready with the Magazines, 
THE MIRROR of LITERATURE, AMUSEMENT, 
And INSTRUCTION. 
In Numbers, at 1d. each, or' Two Numbers in a Wrapper, 
Price 2d, and Monthly Parts, Price 6d. each, 
GOLDSMITH’s | NATURAL. HISTORY, with 
NOTES, by Henry Innes, from all the popular trea- 
tises which have. been issued since the time of Goldsmith, 
collected. with the utmost care, combiniug a mass of in. 
formation and reference, forming a complete vade-mecum 
of modern discovery in the science which it illustrates, 
Joun Limpirp, 143, Strand. 


and 











NEW GUIDE TO ITALY AND SWITZERLAND 
This Day, in 1 pocket volume, 
Wo JOURNIES THROUGH 
ITALY AND SWITZERLAND, 
By Wir11aM THomson, 
Assistant Commissary-General to the Forces, 
Joun Macrong, 3, St. James’s Square. 
Who has nearly Ready, 
 ¢ NOTE-BOOK; 
By the Author of “ British America,” &c. 
2 vols. post Svo. 


THE NEW NOVEL, 
This Day is Published, in 3 vols. post 8vo, 


YP APR TY | oe eo Ne Be eT. 
“ The Author has placed himself by this effort, in 


the first line of modern political novelists.” — /Vest. 
minster Review, No. XLV. 

“We were, early in the first volume, struck by certain 
peculiarities of tone and temperament a high bred care. 
lessness of manner, as though the Author wrote rather 
for his own relief than to catch the attention of the 
public. * * We believe that we .could raise the 
mask that veils the writer, though our aim must be a 
long one to reach him in his foreign retreat. We rest 
content with recommending ‘ Plantagenet’ to our readers,” 
—Aiheneum, 

Printed for Jon~n Macrone, 3, St. James’s Square, 
Where may be had, 
The following NEW and POPULAR WORKS, 








I. 
THURLSTON 
By the Author 
oO 


TALES. 
of “ Tales of a Voyager to the Arctic 
cean.”’ 3 vols, post Svo. 


I, 
THE DOOM OF GIALLO. 
By the Author of “ The Man of Two Lives,’”’ 
2 vols, post 8vo, 


Ill, 

T Te eA 2 re oe ew Oe oN, 

By the late Witn1AmM Gopwiy, jun. 3 vols. 
BRITISH BOTANY. 
Just Published, a New Edition, Price 10s. 6d. bd.in cloth, 
A SYSTEMATIC ARRANGEMENT 

OF BRITISH PLANTS. 
By W. Wiruerine, M.D. 

Condensed and brought down to the present period, 
Preceded by an Introduction to the Study of Botany, ac- 
companied with 155 Figures, and one Coloured Plate. 
By W. Maceoitiivray, A.M. Conservator of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, Edinburgh. 

*,* In this Edition the Introduction, has been con- 
siderably enlarged, and nearly a Hundred Species of 
Plants have been added, chiefly of such as are peculiar to 
Ireland, to render the Work applicable to that country 
as well as to Great Britain. 

Printed for Scorr, WeBsreR, and Geary, 36, Charter- 
house Square, 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCE 
MENT OF SCIENCE, 
Just Published, 1 vol. 8vo. Price 15s. 
J. Murray, Aloemarle Street, 

HE THIRD VOLUME OF RE- 
PORTS, viz.—Geology of North America, H. D. 
Rogers. Laws of Contagion, Dr. C. Henry. Animal 
Physiology, Professor Clark. Zoology, Rev. L. Jenyns, 
Capillary Atttaction, Rev. J. Challis. Physical Optics, 
Professor Lloyd. Hydraulics, Part IL, G. Rennie. 
Transactions of the Sections, and Recommendations of 

the Association and its Committees. 

Lately Published, 

The FIRST VOLUME of REPORTS, Second Edit. 
Price 13s. 6d. (to Members 9s. 

The SECOND VOLUME of REPORTS, Price 12s. 
(to Members 8s.) 

Lithographed Signatures of the Members who met at 
Cambridge in 1833, with the Proceedings of the Public 
Meetings, 4to. Price 4s. (to Members 3s.) 

N.b. Members of the Association are entitled to pur- 
chase from the Local Treasurers, at the Depdts, or at 
the office of Mr. R. Taylor, Printer, Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street, London. 

The NEXT MEETING of the ASSOCIATION will 
be held in DUBLIN in the Week commencing on Mon- 
day, August 10th. 


INTRODUCTORY BOOKS IN WRITING, ARITH- 
METIC, AND BOOK-KEEPING, 
Published by WHITTAKER and CO. Ave Maria Lane. 
In 18mo. Price 1s. 6d. 

N EASY GRAMMAR _ OF 
WRITING; or, Penmanship Analyzed. Con- 
taining rules for the formation of letters, position of 
words, &c, Forms of letters, bills, receipts, &c. with ex- 
amples. By T. Perry. 

Also, PERRY'S FIRST. SECOND, and THIRD 
SETS of EXPLANATORY COPIES; adapted to the 
rules given inthe Grammar. Price (each) 8d. 

And, PERRY'S COPY-BOOKS; Nos, 1, 2, and 3, 
ruled to correspond with the copies. Price (each) 6d. 
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In 4to. Price 1s. 

PINNOCK’S FIRST CIPHERING-BOOK, contain- 
ing easy exercises in the First Rules of Arithmetic. 

Also, PLINNOCK’S SECON Dand THIRD CIPHER- 
ING-BOOKS, calculated. to qualify the Student for the 
more advanced rules. 4to. Price 3s. each, 

A KEY to the THREE CIPHERING-BOOKS, in 
which are given Six Answers toeach Sum, 12md, Prica 
3s. 6d, 

By these ciphering-books, much time and trouble will 
he saved, the sums being all set, and the rules inserted. 
The teacher will derive much assistance from the Key, 
which has a series of answers to every question, by which 
a great variety may be introduced in the exercises of the 
scholars without any difficulty. For ladies’ schools, and 
for the use of parents who instruct their own children 
this set of books is enteiy recommended, 


Price 6d. 
PINNOCK’S ARITHMETICAL TABLES of 
MONEY, WEIGHTS, and MEASURES, with Ques- 
tions for Examination, Notes, &c. ; 


In Svo. a New Edition, Price 8s. bound, 

An INTRODUCTION to BOOK-KEEPING: ‘com- 
rising Inland aud Foreign Trade, arranged by Single 
Sntry, Italian method of Double Entry, and the present 

practice. of the counting-house, with a comparison of 
these three methods. To which are subjoined, Queries 
and Answers on Merchants’ Accounts, &c,; with en- 
graved forms, By C, Morzison. 
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‘On Tuesday next, will-be Published. 


ANDOM SHOTS FROM A 
RIFLEMAN. 
By Captain J. Kincarp, First Battalion, 
Author of “ Adventures in the Rifle Brigade.” 
T. W. Boone, 29, New Bond Street ; W. F. Wakeman, 
Dublin; Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh, 


On the Ist of August will. be Published, Price 1s. 
"HISTOIRE de GIL BLAS de SAN- 
TILLANE. Part VIIL. 

This edition is beautifully illustrated, and will contain 
500 Engravings on Wood, by the first Artists in London 
and Paris. 

H. Hooper, 13, Pall Mall East; and may be had of 
all Booksellers. 








In Two Vols. royal 8vo. illustrated with 50 Copperplates, 
” besides Wood cuts, Price 27. 2l. in boards 
CCOUNT. OF A TOUR IN NOR- 
MANDY, undertaken. chiefly for the Purpose of 
Investigating the Architectural Antiquities of the Duchy ; 
with Observations on its History, on the Country, and 
on its Inhabitants. 
By Dawson Turner, Esq. F.R.S. &c. 
London: Joun and Arravr Arca, Cornhill. 


MARINE PLANTS. 
UCI, or Coloured Figures with De- 
scriptions in English and Latin, of the Plants re- 
ferred by Botanists to the Genus Fuens ; containing 258 
accurate Representations of Marine Plauts, British and 
Foreign. 
By Dawson Turner, Esq. A.M. F.R.A.and LS. 
In Four Vols. 4to. Price 141. 14s. half-bound; or with the 
Plates uncoloured, in Two Vols. 7/. 7s. 
London: Joun and Arrsur Arca, Cornhill. 


TO SCHOOLS. 
Just Published, Price 3s.6d roan lettered, a New Edition, 
(being the Fifteenth) of 
LLBUT'S ELEMENTS OF 
. USkE!tUL KNOWLEDGE IN GEOGRAPHY, 
ASTRONOMY, and other Sciences, compiled for Young 
Persons 
*,* This Edition has been thoroughly revised, and the 
improvements in the various Sciences are brought down 
to the present time. 
London: Jackson and Watrorp, 18, St. Paul’s Church- 
yard ; and may be had of all Booksellers. 








HISTORICAL and GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS, for 
SCHOOLS and PRIVATE INSTRUCTION, 
I 


In 12mo, with Portraits of the Crsars, from Rubens, 
engraved on Steel, by W. Raddon, and several illus- 
trative Wood-cuts from Montfaucon, and three Maps, 
Price 5s. 6d, bound and lettered, 


INNOCK’S IMPROVED EDITION 
of DR, GOLDSMITH’S HISTORY of ROME, 
The Twelfth Edition, augmented and revised by 
W. C. Taytor, M.A 
Il 


Tn 12mo. with several new Engravings, Price 6s. 
PINNOCK’S IMPROVED EDITION of DR. GOLD- 
SMITIVS HISTORY of ENGLAND. 

The Twenty-third Edition, continued to the present time, 
and thoroughly revised by W. C. Taytor, M.A. 
ILL. 

In 12mo, with numerous Engravings, Price 5s. 6d. 
PINNOCK’S IMPROVED EDITION of DR. GOLD- 
SMITIVS HISTORY of GREECE. 

ged, by 





The Ninth Edition, corrected and enlar 
W.C. Tavtor, M.A, 


In 12mo. a New Edition, with 60 Views and 
12 Maps, Price 6s. 6d. 
ROBERTS’S ELEMENTS OF MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY AND GENERAL HISTORY; 
on an entirely original plan. 

This work differs from others on the same subject, by 
the greater variety and copiousness of its historical 
details, It combines a view of the present condition of 
nations with the causes that have produced this arrange- 
ment, aud thus not only diversifies and illustrates the 
mere geographical information, but firmly imprints it on 
the memory by the powerful influence of association, 

Vv 






In 12mo, Price 6s. 
HISTORY OF FRANCE AND NORMANDY. 

On the Plan of Pinnock’s Histories. By W. C.'Tayior. 

“We congratulate Mr. Taylor on his success; no child 
who has learned his letters can misunderstand the text 
of his history, and yet. in vain do we luok fora single 
sentence that can be called tame or vulgar.” Monthly 
Review. 

VI 


In 12mo. with a map, 4s. 6d. 
THE HISTORICAL MISCELLANY. 
eee _By W -C. Taynor, M.A, 

This is an instructive volume, intended asa supple- 
ment to Pianock’s Histories. The first half of the vo- 
lume is occupied with the primeval and classical periods, 
in which the author has particularly directed his atten- 
tion to those branches of history on which school-books 
are frequently deficient. Among these may be instanced, 
the Histories of the Persians and Carthaginians, the 
tivals of Greece and Rome. In the modern division, es 
pecial attention is paid tothe French system and the 
Crusades, and afterwards to: the English Empire in 
India,” —Gentleman’s Magazine. 

VIL 


In 12mo. the Third Edition, 4s. 6d, 
A COMPANION TO THE GLOBES, 
Containing the various Problems that may be performed, 
accompanied by Examples. By T, Linnineron, 


Also, 
A COMPLETE KEY to the Volume, Price 7d. 
THIL. + 


V 
Tp 12mo, a New Edition, revised and improved, with 
Nine Maps, Price 5s. 
., EPITOME OF CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 
With Historical Notices of the most Aucient Nations, &c. 
By W.C. aes M.A, 


X. 
Just Ready, in 12mo. 
MANUAL OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY AND 
CHRONOLOGY. 
By. Hy H. Witson, M.A. Professor of Sanscrit, Oxford. 
inted. for Warrraxer, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
Who have-now. ready, their NEW CATALOGUE OF 
SCHOOL BOOKS, 





Just Published, in demy 8vo. Price 2s. 6d. bds, 
EPORTS - of- the PROCEEDINGS 
of the COMMISSION to PREPARE the EXPE- 
DITIONS to PORTUGAL, in favour of ber Most Faith- 
ful Majesty,-in the years 1832 and 1833. And of the 
OPERATIONS of the FINANCIAL AGENT to the 
Portuguese Government, from August 1833, to August 
1834, Wurrraxer and Co, Ave Maria Lane. 





18mo. Price Is. 
IVE HUNDRED QUESTIONS ON 
GEOGRAPHY ; being a series of First Exercises 
in that important branch of education. 
By W. H. Stroman. 

“Tf the whole be thoroughly mastered, the learner will 
have acquired a considerable fund of knowledge.” — 
Spectator, 

WuitTaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane, 
Next Week will be Published, in small Svo, 
HE FUDGES IN ENGLAND; 
being a Sequel to the “ Fudge Family in Paris;” 
and consisting of a Series of Metrical Epistles from the 
following personages: viz—Miss Biddy Fudge, Miss 
Fanny Fudge, Mr. Bob Fudge, Patrick Magan, Esq., the 


Rev. Murtagh O’Mulligan, and his Valet, Larry 
O’ Branigan. 


By Tsomas Brown the Younger, &c, &c. 
London: Loneman, Rees, Orme, and Co, 





New Editions, Just Published, of F. De Porevet’s 
Modern and Popular French, German, Italian, and 
Latin Works, for Private and Pablie Instruction, 

HE FENWICKIAN SYSTEM OF 
TEACHING LANGUAGES, for the use of 

Families, 5s. 6d. 

LE TRESOR DE. L’ECOLIER FRANCAIS; or, 
Art of Translating Easy English into French at Sight, 
Fourteenth Edition. 3s.6d. bound, 

GERMAN TRESOR, on the same plan. 4s. 6d, 

ITALIAN TRESOR, on the same plan. 3s, 6d. 

LATIN TRESOR, on the same plan 4s, 

*.* The above works will convince those engaged in 
teaching languages how necessary it is to make pupils 
read off, at first sight, easy English into the language to 
be acquired, and when put into practice by a regular atten- 
tion to this plan, remove all difliculties in speaking the 
language fluently. 

F. De Porquet and Cooper, School Booksellers and 
Stationers, 11, Tavistock Street, Govent Garden, SimpKINn 
and Co,; Loneman and Co.; Warrrakerand Co.; who 
will supply the Country Trade free from the usual charge 
for Commission. 











POPULAR CLASS BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS. 

Published by WHITTAKER and CO, Ave Maria Lane, 
London. 

In 12mo. a New Edition revised, Price ls. 6d. 

HE JUVENILE READER, adapted 


to the Capacity of Young Children, 


In 12mo. the Sixth Edition, Price 4s. 6d. 
PINNOCK’S EXPLANATORY ENGLISH 
READER, for Elder Pupils. 

3. 


In,]2mo. the Terth Edition, Price 3s. 
INTRODUCTION TO PINNOCK’S EXPLANA- 
TORY READER. 

4 


In 12mo. a New Edition, with numerous Engravings, 5s, 
PLATT’S LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 
CLASS BOOK. 

This work coutains popular descriptions of the most 
interesting and useful objects of science, written in plain 
and familiar language. ‘The lessons in the end of the 
volume consist of a series of reflections on the works of 
creation, collected from the best modern writers, 


In small 8vo. with beautiful Engravings, the Second 
Edition, Price 7s handsomely bound, 
BEAUTIES OF THE BRITISH POETS, 
With Introductory Observations, 

By the = G. Croty. 


In 18mo. Price 3s. 
PINNOCK’S MORAL POETICAL MISCELLANY. 


FRENCH AND ITALIAN SCHOOL BOOKS, 
Published by WHITTAKER and CO. Ave Maria Lane 
Fourth Edition, witha Vocabulary, 3s. 6d. bound, 

ONVERSATIONS OF A MOTHER 
WITH HER DAUGHTER, aud some other 
Persons; or, Dialogues composed fur Madame Campan’s 
Establishment, near Paris. Arranged for the use of Eng- 
lish Young Ladies, French and English. 
The same Work, in English and Italian. Price 4s, 
The same, in French aud [talian, Price 4s, 





It 
Iu ]8mo. 3s. 6d. half-bound, 
FRENCH PHRASEOLOGY: 
Pointing out the Difference of Idiom between the French 
and English Languages on a variety of Subjects, and 
forming a Collection, not merely of the familiar, but also 
of the more technical Phrases of the two Languages; the 
whole founded upon undeniable authorities, 
By C. C, Haminton, 


In 12mo. Price 5s. 
A THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL GRAMMAR 
OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 
With numerous instructive Exercises, founded on Twenty 
Years’ Experience in teaching the French Language. 


y ©. Gros, 
A KEY TO THE - ita 3s. 6d. 
I 


A New Edition, 5s. 
MAGAZIN DES ENFANS; 
Ou, Dialogues entre une Sage Goveruante, et ses Eleves. 
Dans lesquels on donne un abrége de Il’ Histoire Saciée, de 
la Fable, de la Géographie, &e, 
Par sa! oy taco 


A New Edition, in 18mo. Price 4s. 
ELISABETTA OSSIA GLI ESILIATI NELLA 
’ SIBERIA, 
Tradotta dal Francese di M Ling Cottin da M, Santagnello, 
1. 


In 12mo Price 4s. 
NOVELLI MORALI DI FRANCESCO SOAVE. 
Nuova Editione, diligentemente corretta, im eui si sono 
accentate tutte le voci; ‘¢ clie contience um Vocabolario 
aggiunto alla fine, 
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Price 8d. sewed, 


. 
RITHMETICAL TABLES. By: the 
late Wiuntam Buri.er, 17th Edition: with Adt 
ditions by Tuomas Bourn. 

*.* This work contains, in addition to the usual Tables 
of Weights and Measures, an. Account, of the Coinage 
and Population of the United Kingdom; Scripture;Mea- 
sures; Jewish Weights; Jewish, Roman, aud Grecian 
Coins and Monies; Tables of Kings and Queens sinee 
the Conquest; Birthdays of the Royal Family; Sove. 
reigns of Europe, with the time of their birth and acces. 
sion; Explanation of Astronomical Signs ;, Lengths, of 
Miles in dif—rent Countries; Population of the World; 
List of Stanips for Receipts, &e.; Table of Hackney- 
Coach Fares; Tables to calculate Wages; Perpetual 
Almanac, &c. 

Sold by J, Harrts; Darron and Harvey; and 
SimpKin and MARSHALL, 
In 1 thick vol. 8vo, 18s. bound, the Third Edition of 
GAZETTEER OF THE, MOST 

-& REMARKABLE PLACES IN THE WORLD; 
with Brief Notices of the Principal Historical Events, 
and of the most celebrated Persons conuected with them; 
to which are annexed, References to Books of History, 
Voyages, Travels, &c,; intended to promote the Improye- 
ment of Youth in Geography, History, and Biography. 
By Taomas Bourn. 

“We think that Mr, Bourn’s particular object in form- 
ing it, and the great labour and reading which must have 
been made subservieut to it, deserve the success which it 
has experienced, and the good opinion which we now 
readily pronounce on it.”—AMonthly Review 

“ For general reference it is superior to any of the same 
size, and as a school-book has no competitor.”—New 
Monthly Magazine. 

“Mr. Bourn’s plan is a very good one, and very plea- 
santly executed.” — Literary Gazette. 

Sold by J, Harris; Darron and Harvey; and 
SimpkKin and MarsuaLr. 





WHILITAKER'S SERIES OF 

FRENCH CLASSIC AUTHORS, printed by 
Whittingham, in royal 24mo. with Froutispieces and 
Vigneites. 

* Beaatifully printed and prettily ornamented, the 
present graceful little tomes only require a morocco or 
russian dress to deserve a place in every rosewood book- 
case, Theengraviugs are very beautiful.’—Lit. Gaz, 

PAUL et VIRGINIE. Par St. Pierre. 2s. 6d. 

ELISABETH; ou, Les EXILES en SIBERIE, Par 
Macame Corrin, 2s, 6d. 

HISTOIRE de CHARLES XII, 
4s. Gd. 

BELISAIRE, Par Marmonten, 3s. 

Les AVENTURES de TELEMAQUE. Par Fene- 


LON. 5s. 
ATALA. Par CuaTEauBRiANp. La CHAUMIERE 
INDIENNE. Par St. Prerre. 33s. 
NUMA POMPILILUS, Second Roi de Rome, 
Frorian, 4s. 6d. 
La HENRIADE, Poéme. Par Votrarre. 5s. 
ESTELLE, Pastorale. Par Frorian. 2s, 6d, 
Les INCAS; ou, la Déstruetion de Empire du Pérou. 
Par Marmonret, 
GONZALVE 
quise. Par Frorran. 5s. 
GUILLIAUME TELL; 
Eliezer Nephiheli, Par Firorran. 3s. 
HISTOLKE de GIL BLAS de SANTILLANE, Par 


Le Sacr. 2 tom. 10s. 
ABREGE des VIES ANCIENNES PHILO- 
SOPHES. Par Feneton. 4s. 
f{ISTOIRE de VTEMPIRE de RUSSIE SOUS 
PIERRE le GRAND. Par Vourarre, 5s. 
These elegant Editions may be had in various bindings. 
Wuirraker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


Par VoLTArRE, 


Par 


5s. 
de CORDOUE; ou, Granade Reécon- 


ou, La Suisse Libre; et 


des 








LATIN AND GREEK INTRODUCTORY BOOKS 
PUBLISHED BY WHITTAKER AND CO, 
Ave Maria Lane, 


In 12mo, Eighth Edition, Price 3s. 
ATIN EXERCISES; 
or, Exempla Propria; Being English Sentences 
‘Translated from the best Roman Writers, and adapted 
to the Rules of Syntax; to be again Translated into the 
Latin Language. By the Rev. Georce Wurrraker, A.M. 
A KEY tothe Same, Price 2s, 
2 


In 18mo. a New Edition, Price 1s. 6d. bound, 
STEPS TO SENSE VERSES; 
Or, a Set of Exercises to be rendered into Latin THex- 
ameters and Pentameters. 
A COMPLETE KEY tothe Same, Price Ls, Gd. 


3. 
In 12mo. Price 2s, 6d. 
A METRICAL PRAXIS: 
Being an easy Introduction to Latin Hexameter and 
Pentameter Verses; and to the Lyric Metres, most com- 
monlyin use. By the Rev. Joun Simpson, LL.D. 
A KEY tothe METRICAL PRAXIS; Price 2s.6d, 
4 


In 8vo. the Fourth Edition, Price 7s. 6d. 
GRADUS AD PARNASSU M3 
A New Euition, with the Verses an: Phrases omitted ; 
the Translation of the Words given; also their Forma- 
tion, Many new Words are added, with various other 
Improvements, Edited and Printed by Mr. VALPYs 


In i2mo. Eighth Edition, Price 4s. 6d, bound, 
THE LATIN PRIMER, in Taree Parts. _ 
Part I. Rules on Construction—Part II, Rules of Post- 
tion—Part IJ, A large and plain Description of the 
Latin Verse, and of many kinds of Composition in Verse. 
By the Rev. Ricuarp Lyne. 


A New Edition, Price 3s. 
SHORT GREEK EXERCISES, 
On an Improved Plan, 7 
Containing the most useful Rules in Syntax; being a 
concise Introduction to the writing of Greek, By the 
Rev. J. Prcequor. 
A KEY to the EXERCISES. Price 1s. 6d, 


de 
A New Edition, Price 12s. e 
A GREEK AND ENGLISH SCHUOL LEXICON; 
Containing all the Words that occur in the Books at 
School, and in the Under Graduate Course of a Colle- 
giate Education; to which is now added, a Vocabulary in 
English and.Greek, By the Rev, I. D, Hincks, 
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Now Ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. boards, 
ENTIMENT NOT PRINCIPLE; 
Or, AN OLD MAN’S LEGACY. 
Wurrraxer and Co, Ave Maria Lane, 
Just Published, in Two Vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 
EMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF THE 
RIGHT HON, SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH. 
Edited by His Son, Rosert James Macxinrosu, Esq. 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street. 





Just Published, in demy 8vo. Price One Guinea, 
A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON 
BREWING, and on STORING BEER; de- 
duced from Forty Years’ Experience. 
By Winuiam Brack. 
Smirn, Exper, and Co, Cornhill, 


This Day is Published, 3 vols. post 8vo. 30s, 
OURNAL of a RESIDENCE and 
TOUR in the UNITED STATES of NORTH 
AMERICA, in 1833 and 1834. 
By E, 5. Aspy. Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





This Day is Published, 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 
OURNAL OF A RESIDENCE IN 
AMERICA. 
By Mrs. Butter (late Fanny Kemsee). 
*,* For acritici-m and estimate of this, work see the 
Jast Number of the Edinburgh Review 
Joun Murray, Albemurle Street, 

This Day is Published, Second Edition, illustrated by 
nearly One Hundred Engravings from Drawings by the 
Author, 2 vols. royal 8vo. 2i. 

HISTORY of ARCHITECTURE. 
By the late Tuomas Hoprz, Esq. Author of 
. “ Anastasius.” 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


NORTHERN TOURS. 

This Day is Published, a Second Edition, with Nine 

Characteristic Sketches and two Maps, post 8vo. 12s. 
XCURSIONS in the NORTH of 
EUROPE, through parts of RUSSIA, FINLAND, 

SWEDEN, DENMARK, and NORWAY. 
By Joun Barrow jun. Author of “ A Visit to Iceland.” 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Lately Pablished, a New Edition (being the Eleventh), 
2mo. 3s. half bound, 
TORIES FROM THE HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND. 
Now Ready, Third Edition, 12mo. Price 2s. half- bound. 
2. PROGRESSIVE GEOGRAPHY FOR 
CHILDREN, 
By the Author of “ Stories from the 


History of England.” 
Joun Murray, Albe 


arle Street. 
This Day is Pablished, a Fourrs Epirion, 
4 vols. 12mo, 28s. 
RINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY; 
With a Giossary, containing an Explanation of 
Scientific Terms, and a Copious Inpex. 
By Caanies Lye, F.RS. 
Foreign Secretary of the Geological Society. 
Illustrated with 147 Wood-cuts, 13 Plates and Maps, 
Joun Murray, Aibemarle Sireet. 





This Day, a Second Editiva, 4te. with a Geological Map, 
Sections, und Plates of Fossil Plants and Auimals, 
Ll. 11s. 6d. ‘ 

LLUSTRATIONS of the GEOLOGY 
of YORK:IIIRE; or,a Description of the Strata 
and Organic Remains of the Yorkshire Coast. 
By Joun Puriuips, F.G.S. Professor of Geblogy 
in King’s College, London. 
Jounx Murray, Albemarle Street, 


HRONOLOGICAL, BIOGRAPHI- 
CAL, HISTORICAL, and MISCELLANEOUS 
EXERCISES, on a New Plan, designed for daily use. 
By the late Winniam But.er, 10th Edition; Enlarged 
by Tuomas Bourn, 12mo., 7s. 6d. bound. 
Sold by J, Harris; Darron and Harvey; and 
SIMPKIN and MaRsHALL. 





ISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS in 
ENGLISH HISTORY aud BIOGRAPHY, 
By the late Wintram BuriEr. 
New Edition. Enlarged by Tuomas Bourn. 
‘ 12mo. Price 4s. bound, 
Soki by J. Harris; Darroén and Harvey; and 
Simpkin and Maxsuaun. 
XERCISES on the GLOBES and 
MAPS, interspersed with some Historical, Bio- 
graphical, Chreuological, Mythological, aud Miscella- 
neous, information; on a New Plan. ‘To which are added 
QUESTIONS for EXAMINATION. By Wiutitam 
Butter. With an Appendix, by which the Constella- 
tions may be easily known. By Tuomas Bourn. 12th 
Edition. 12mo. Gs. bound. 
Sold by J, Harxis; Darton and Harvey; and 
Simpkin and Marsa. 


EOGRAPHICAL EXERCISES on 

the NEW TESTAMENT: describing the Prin- 

cipal Places in Judwa, and those visited by St. Paul; and 

narrating many of the most important occurrences re- 

corded in the Evangelical Histories. With Maps, anda 

Brief Account of the Principal Religious Sects. By the 

Tate Wititam Bur.er. Fourth Edition, Enlarged by 
Tuomas Bourn. 12mo. 5s. 6d. bound. 

SokL by J. Harris; Darton and Harvey; and 
Stmpxin and Marsuatu. 


Just Published, 6s. 6d. handsomely bound in morocco 
cloth boards and lettered, the Third Volume of 
HE DUBLIN PENNY JOURNAL; 

which contains, besides a variety of Miscellaneous, 
‘Amusing, and lnstractive matter, Fifty Legends and 
Stories of Irish Life. It also embraces within its scope 
the History, Antiquities, Natural History, and Biography 
of Ireland, enriched with 215 well-executed Engravings, 
illustrative of varicus subjects. 
* The First and Second Volumes also contain a 
number of original Irish stories, with a great variety of 


ongrasing. 

blin: P. D. Harpy; London: Sold by R. Groom. 
surpo, 6, Panyer Alley, Paternoster Row; of whom any 
of the back Numbers or Parts may be had, 











NEW MAGAZINE. 


First of August will be Published, Price Two Shillings and Sixpence, 
THE 
CONSTITUTIONAL MAGAZINE. 


Contents or No. I. 


PROSPECTUS. 


orwom 


SONNETS by SIR EGERTON BRYDGES, 


DH 


PUBLIC OPINION—PARTIES—THE MINISTRY. 
REMINISCENCES of the LATE CHARLES MATHEWS, 


WORKINGS of the SLAVE EMANCIPATION BILL—CHARACTER of the NEGRO, 

A BACHELOR’S DIARY—BACHELORS and THEIR HOUSEKEEPERS, 

IRISH DISTRESS—INFLUENCE upon ENGLISH LABOUR and POOR-RATES, 
SPECIMENS of WIT and WISDOM, ELOQUENCE and LEARNING, from the OLD AUTHORS, 


By E. H. BARKER, Esq. Trinity College, Cambridge. 


RESOURCES of RUSSIA, 
THE COTTON MANUFACTURERS. 


THE CONFESSIONS of a MANSLAYER, 
POLITICAL ASSOCIATIONS, 


By P. GASKELL, Esq. 
THE MEDICAL STUDENT in LONDON—WALKING the HOS 
ING—MORALITY of LONDON STUDENTS. 


SPITALS—OPERATION HUNT. 


INDEX of all WORKS REVIEWED during the previous Month. (To be continued Monthly.) &c, &e, 
With Copious Reviews of the Literature of the Mouth. 


Published by A. J. VALPY, M.A. Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, London. 





Just Published, Price 6s. 
‘HE LONDON REVIEW, No. II. 
ConTENTS;: 
. The Church and its Reforms, 
. Napier on the lonian Islands, 
3. Crabbe'’s Life and Works. 
. Rationale of Political Representation. 
. Portugal—its Politics and Political Economy. 
5. Retrenchment: Military Abuses. 
. Tennyson’s Poems. 
. On the Philosophy of Dreaming. 
. The Canadas and their Grievances, 
Prose Fictions and their Varieties. 
. Austria: its People and Government. 
. Parliamentary Retrospect: Municipal Corporation 
Bill. 
London: SimpKinand Marsuatt. Tart, Edinburgh. 





NEW REVIEW. 
Every Three Months, Price 4s. 
HE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
REVIEW; or, EUROPEAN QUARTERLY 
JOURNAL, No. I. 
CONTENTS. 
1. Introductory Essay. 7 Taxes on Knowledge. 
2. French Government and | 8. Ecclesiastical Reform, 
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